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SOME PORTRAITS OF 


E are all 
acquainted 
with some 

one or other of the 
representations of 
Christ as depicted 
by the great artists 
of the Christian 
era. The striking 
dissimilarity that 
exists in these 
“ portraits” dis- 
played in churches 
and galleries may 
often have struck 
us, and the appa- 
rent contradiction 
of a smiling and a 
sorrowful Saviour, 
perhaps on oppo- 
site walls of the 
same room, may 
have puzzled us 
considerably. The 
formal words of St. 
Augustine give us, 
however, the clue 
to the difficulty. 
“We know,” says 


SAVIOUR. 
“BEHOLD THE MAN.” 


ST. VERONICA HOLDING THE HANDKERCHIEF 
BEARING THE DIVINE IMAGE, 


Engraving by Albrecht Diirer. 
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OUR 


he, “ nothing what- 
ever of the per- 
sonal appearance 
of Christ.” Thus, 
then, painters and 
sculptors have 
merely created a 
type in conson- 
ance, as far as pos- 
sible, with the 
ideal of the age in 
which they lived. 
In the days of the 
persecutions, for 
instance, men had 
need of a type at 
once sweet and 
comforting, and 
thus, up to the 
fourth century, our 
Lord is represented 
as a youth, smiling 
—a_ symbol of 
hope. Later, when 
Christianity has 
triumphed, He will 
appear as a king, 
in all His glory. 
Only after the 
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STUDY FOR “THE LAST SUPPER.” 
By Leonardo da Vinci. 


seventh or eighth century of our era, 
when doubts and fears of approaching 
annihilation began, does He come forth 
as a Saviour, racked with pain and bowed 
down with heavy sorrow. Then a few 
hundred years later the earlier type of 
joy and comfort is revived, and God is 
once more the symbol of glorious re- 
demption. The multitude of types, then, 
but confirm the words of St. Augustine, 
who lived in the fifth century, and had 
seen all the images of Christ that existed 
in his time, and he declared they were 
all different from each other. 

It is recorded of Leonardo Da Vinci 
that he could never attempt to paint a 
portrait of our Saviour with a steady 
hand. When about to begin on the 
famous “ Last Supper” of Santa Maria 
in Milan he told the Duke Ludovic 
Sforza that he did not know where on 
earth he could find the type for the 
divine Saviour, and that his imagination 
was entirely incapable of conceiving the 
ideal and heavenly beauty of the subject. 
But it was not altogether through re- 
ligious emotion that his hand trembled ; 
the feeling of diffidence arising out of 
the difficulty of rendering with any 
appearance of truth the face of Jesus 





OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


Christ had also something to do with 
his emotions. There is no subject so 
difficult to realise by the forms of art. 
Documents of every kind are lacking. 
We have portraits more or less authentic 
of the contemporary Pharaohs, of the 
Roman and Byzantine Emperors; but of 


Christ we have not a single one. Never- 


theless, let us look at the picture galleries. 
For centuries without intermission the 
painters have not failed to put on wood 
or canvas portraits of the Saviour. 

In the presence of the artist someone 
called in question the likeness of a head 
of Christ which Gustave Doré had just 
finished. 

“But it is He!” he cried furiously, 
“really and truly He.” 

Sometimes, without intending either to 
be profane or to exaggerate, you might 
hear the remark made that such a one had 
the head of the Saviour. Can it be, 
then, that in the imagination each of us 
has some fixed type? And if so, how has 
it been formed? We must remember that 
we can have no true mental image 
of Christ whatever. Let us suppose one 
of the early Christians, resuscitated from 
the catacombs, were shown the head of 
Christ by Raphael, or any other of the 





FROM A SCULPTURE OF THE 13TH CENTURY, 
IN THE CATHEDRAL OF AMIENS, 
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religiovs:gainters. He would not recog- 
nise it.,: On the contrary, if he saw 
depictéf the form of a fish, of an anchor, 
of a pigeon holding in its beak an 
olive branch, of an Orpheus in Phrygian 
cap playing the lyre, of a_beardless 
shepherd carrying a lamb over his 


shoulders, the Christian from the cata- 
combs would recognise the religious sym- 
He did not know of any other con- 
He had never under 


bol. 
ception of Christ. 
his eyes any 
representa- 
tions of His 
features. He 
had been ob- 
liged to use 
purely sym- 
bolic forms, 
and some- 
times half- 
paganat that, 
in order to 
evolve the 
idea of the 
Saviour. As 
a matter of 
fact, during 
all the epoch 
when a direct 
portrait of 
Christ might 
have been pre- 





OF OUR SAVIOUR. 





addition to this lack of graphic docu- 
ments, there is also a lack of descrip- 
tive material in the New Testament, the 
first descriptions to be found being those 
given by the Fathers of the Church 
two hundred years after the Crucifixion. 
For these reasons the painters, all through 
the history of art at its different phases, 
have depicted Christ according to what- 
ever form their imaginations conceived. 
The Pre-Raphaelites depicted Him as 
an emaciated 
ascetic,basing 
their idea on 
the opinions 
accepted by 
some, that 
pallor and 
debility are 
signs of holi- 
ness. 

Artists at 
one time, 
while giving 
the portrait 
the general 
feeling of the 
time in which 
they lived, 
also insisted 
in adorning 
the face with 
acurious like- 


served, the ness of them- 
faithful were selves. In the 
scrupulously works of the 
interdicted Flemish pain- 
from making ters, such as 
such an Van der Wey- 
image, lest it den, Matsys, . 
should be pro- THE IMAGE ON THE HANDKERCHIEF OF Kranach, and 
faned by the ST. VERONICA. others, the 
pagans. Be- face is un- 


sides, the first Christians never doubted 
for a moment that Christ was continually 
amongst them. The most obscure sym- 
bols, that served as reminders merely, 
were sufficient for them. Christ was for 
them at the same time present and hidden. 
Later, they began to draw some figures. 
The most ancient are those found in the 
catacombs of Saint Callixto and of Saint 
Cecilia. They are all as late as the third 
century, and consequently are not regarded 
as having much value as portraits. In 


doubtedly Flemish, while the German 
school invariably limned German features. 
Albert Diirer always painted his own 
portrait in his representations of Jesus. 
Similarly, Da Vinci's Christ is an ideal- 
ised Italian, and Gustave Doré depicts 
an idealised Frenchman; whereas, as 
a matter of fact, Jesus was a Jew, and 
as a Jew he should always be represented. 
In order to get a correct Hebrew likeness, 
a great English artist, Holman Hunt, 
lived four years in a village in the Holy 
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THE HEAD OF OUR SAVIOUR ON THE HANDKERCHIEF OF ST. VERONICA. 


Engraved by Claude Mellan, 1649, in a single spiral line from the middle of the nose. 
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Land; and later on the famous painter 
Tissot sojourned there for the same pur- 
pose. The tradition amongst the early 
Fathers of the Church was that Christ was 
lacking in the characteristics which, from 
our point of view, go to make up personal 
beauty. 

“He appeared without beauty,” said 
Justin the Martyr, who lived in the second 





OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


Saviour may have been somewhat lack- 
ing in beauty, the expression of His 
figure was noble and divine. Still later 
it was the contrary sentiment that pre- 
vailed, but in either case it was only a 
sentiment. 

The principal argument of those who 
maintain the theory of the beauty of the 
Saviour is the profound impression He 





“ECCE HOMO!” 


From the painting by Guido Reni, in the National Gallery. 


century. “ He was wanting in all human 
beauty,” adds Clement of Alexandria. 
Tertullian says that the appearance of 
Christ did not at all plead for Him, 
: “His; body being so lacking in human 
nobility”; and when the pagan Cel-o 
reproached the Christians for their wor- 
ship of a being of such mean appearance, 
the reply of Origen was that, though the 


made on all His followers. That the 
Saviour pos:essed in the highest degree 
the dignity of look, voice, and gesture, 
the attribute of command, goes without 
saying, but all that could be, without the 
absolute regularity of features which we 
see in the portraits of the Renaissance. 
Although we are thus entirely ignorant 
of what was the appearance of Christ, a 


comet nar he hal, 
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“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.’ 
From the painting by William Holman Hunt, R.W.S,, at Keble College, Oxford, 
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traditional type conserved by time has 
come to us: the forehead straight, the 
eyes black, with arched eyebrows, the 
nose long and narrow, the mouth well 
formed, the hair long, divided in the 
middle and hanging in ringlets over the 
shoulders, the beard thin, leaving the 
lips uncovered and terminating in a 
double point. 

Where does this type come from? 

It was a tradition firmly believed 
amongst the early Christians that by a 
miracle the representation had been left 
on a piece of linen which for an instant 
had covered His face. It is told that 





OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


OUR SAVIOUR AS REPRESENTED BY THE FLEMISH AND GERMAN PAINTERS OF THE 











imprint of His face, is still shown to the 
faithful at St. Peter’s in Rome during 
Holy Week. 

Have these images, preserved both in the 
East and the West, helped to create the 
type that we know? It is very possible. 
What is certain is that we find this type 
very clearly defined in two descriptions, 
one in the eighth century, the other in the 
twelfth. The first is by John Damascenus, 
which he gathered from old sources. 
Jesus is represented as beautiful and very 
tall, with ringlets slightly curled, the 
eyebrows very arched and joining in the 
middle of the forehead, the face oval, 


ISTH CENTURY. 


After paintings by L. Kranach, Q. 


during the life of our Saviour a Syrian 
king named Abgar, falling ill, and having 
heard of the miracles of Christ, conceived 
the idea of bringing Him thither as a 
doctor. He sent out an embassy to 
meet Jesus at Philippi, and one of the 
ambassadors, being a painter, took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to try to paint 
a portrait of Christ. But the painter 
died, and meanwhile Jesus having 
washed His face, the towel He used 
retained, miraculously, a representation 
of His features. This towel the ambas- 
sadors carried with them to their king, 
whom it. cyred, and was for a long time 
venerated: ‘in «the East. The story of 


Veronica is too well known to need 
repetition here. 


The veil, bearing the 





Matsys, and R. Van der Weyden. 


the complexion of a pale olive, the hair 
of the colour of ripe wheat, the eyes 
brilliant as those of the Virgin Mary, an 
attitude slightly pensive, the look full of 
mildness, sagacity, and dignity. 

The other description, for ever famous 
in the realms of art, is found in a letter 
written by a certain Lentilus (the pre- 
decessor of Pilate) of Jerusalem, to the 
Roman Senate. Here it is:—A man of 
a tall figure, handsome, of a counten- 
ance that inspires in the beholder at the 
same time fear and love. His hair is 
flowing in curls, something of the colour 
of the raisin-grape, falling over the 
shoulders, parted in the middle of the 
forehead, according to the fashions of 
the Nazarenes. His forehead is smooth 
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SOME PORTRAITS OF OUR SAVIOUR. 








‘““gccE HOMO!” 


and of a perfect calm; His face is with- 
out either wrinkles or pimples, the colour 
- of a delicate red. The mouth and nose 
are perfect in form, the beard is abundant 
and, like the hair, the colour of a ripe 
nut. It is not very long, and is parted in 
two points. 





From the painting by Correggio, in the National Gallery. 


It was this letter—supposed by many 
to be apocryphal—more than anything 
else that fixed the type of the Saviour as 
seen in a countless number of pictures. 

“Then came Jesus forth, wearing the 
crown of thorns, and the purple robe. 
And Pilate saith unto them, ‘ Behold the 
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Man’”—Ecce Homo! (John xix., 5). 
Over the domain of tragedy Correggio— 
with his pretty grace and sentimentality 
—had little sway. In this respect he has 
been called “the Rossini of painting.” 
The melodies of the Stabat Mater are 
the exact analogues in music of Cor- 
reggio’s voluptuous renderings of grave 
or mysterious motives. Thus, here it is 
rather a not unpleasant feeling of grief, 
than any profound sense of sorrow or 
resignation, that the painter expresses ; 
but within these limits the picture is a 
very effective one. The features of 
Christ express pain, without being in 
the least disfigured by it. How striking 


THE HOLY 





is the holding out of the fettered hands, 
as if to say, “ Behold, these are bound 
for you!” The painter, Antonio Allegri, 
called Correggio, from his native village 
of that name, is one of the greatest and 
most distinctive of the old Italian 
masters. What is it that constitutes 
what Carlyle calls the “ Correggiosity of 
Correggio?” It is at once a way pecu- 
liar to him amongst artists, of looking at 
the world, and an excellence peculiar to 
him also in his methods of painting. 
Correggio “looked at the world in a 
single mood of sensuous joy,” as a place 
in which everything is full of happy life 
and soft pleasure. The characteristics of 
his style are “sidelong grace,” and an 
all-pervading sweetness. The method, 





FACE IN THE HANDKERCHIEF OF ST. VERONICA. 


From the picture by Leitblom. 
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peculiar to him, by which he realised 
on canvas, this way of looking at things 
is the subtle gradation of colours, a 
point, it is interesting to note, in which, 
of all modern masters, Sir Frederick 
Leighton most nearly resembled him. 

It was from Correggio that Guido Reni 
borrowed the type of face for his “ Ecce 
Homo,” which was a favourite one with 
the Eclectics ; but notice how much more 
Reni dwells on the physical pain and 
horror, how much less on the spiritual 
beauty, than Correggio did. “He was 
specially fond,” says one of Guido’s 
biographers, “of depicting faces with 
upraised looks, and he used to say that 





he had a hundred different modes” of 

thus supplying sentimentality to order. 
Munkacsy’s picture of the same subject 

was painted under most distressing cir- 


cumstances. The artist had been the 
victim for many months of that frightful 
disease, creeping paralysis, which caused 
not only great agony, but, what_is far 
worse, a terrible melancholy, nay, des- 
pair. At the opening of the Millennial 
Exhibition at Budapest, in the spring of 
1896, Munkacsy was a member of the 
procession which filed before the King- 
Emperor in the national Hungarian cos- 
tume; and even then those who were 
acquainted with him observed that he 
exhibited the marks of a dead man. The 
artist himself was soon conscious of the 
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alarming progress of his insidious in- 
ternal enemy, and became feverishly 
anxious as to the completion of “ Ecce 
Homo,” the painting that was to com- 
plete his great series of Christ-pictures. 
He felt that this would be his last pic- 
ture, and he worked on it with excep- 
tional energy in fear that he might not 
live to finish it. This exertion, and his 
mental excitement, made him worse, and 
his doctors advised him to go to the 
Rhine and try the waters of Godesburg. 
He obeyed, but derived no benefit from 
the change, and suddenly became mad, 
and was at once conveyed to a lunatic 
asylum, where he died. 

Perhaps the most curious portrait of 
our Saviour that has been painted in 
recent years is Mr. Herman Salomon’s 
“Christus,” which was originally ex- 
hibited at the Doré Gallery, and attracted 
a good deal of attention. As an artist, 
Mr. Salomon is nothing if not original, 
and his ideas follow out the teaching of 
the Continental school, where, as one of 
his masters said, “ You should be able to 
get your effects as an artist with soot and 
a sponge.” And it appears that this 
effect, aimed at in the technique of Mr. 
Salomon’s picture of Christus, has been 
attained in a remarkable degree. The 
work is the development of an idea 
which came as an inspiration to Mr. 
Salomon, and was the outcome of a 
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haphazard sketch. One day, while con- 
versing with a pupil, the artist took up a 
plain canvas and commenced drawing 
the outline of a full-sized head and 
shoulders, which gradually took the 
countenance of the Saviour. Showing 
it to his pupil, she at once exclaimed : 
“Oh! Mr. Salomon, if you can only 
finish that, you will make a name for 
yourself.” This was a contretemps un- 
looked for, and at once the artist resolved 
to lay himself out to study the best ideal 
faces of the Hebrews ; and the picture of 
Christus, which took three months to 
finish, is the result. During the process 
of painting Mr. Salomon conceived the 
idea of making the eyes to open and 
close whilst being looked upon, and after 
numerous and unsuccessful experiments, 
he finally evolved a mechanical con- 
trivance whereby this could be done. 
The picture was exhibited, and the 
novelty of the illusion, as well as the 
merit of the work, attracted thousands 
of visitors. As the spectator gazes on 
the picture the eyes appear to open and 
close, and the entire countenance under- 
goes a change which almost leads one to 
believe that it is endowed with life. 
While there is no authentic likeness of 
our Saviour extant, few pictures repre- 
sent more faithfully the character of 
God-man as imagined and judged from 
the present-day standpoint. 


TO FRIENDS IN BOOKS. 


By IDA ROWE, 


RIEND of mine that I never may know, I reach my hand through the darkness. 
Thou and I have a thought that has met and mingled in one 
That I can feel and show—it lay in my mind as lifeless 
Till thy thought touched it, and straightway it lived, and the thing was 


done. 


Friend of mine, we are parted by years, and by death, and by distance. 

What was your purpose in living ?—You died, but yous, pene lived on. 
And in the fulness of ages mine was decreed to meet it, : 

So the two sprang together at last; they have met and Save taingled in one. 


So, friend of mine, tho’ parted, in the dark reach a hand to me, 
We may meet or not, God knoweth, but the thoughts have met tho’ late. 
You may have cycles to watch, while I store up the wisdom of ages; 
But we have touch’d hands in the darkness at last, so patience—hope on—and 


wait. 
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DEVOTION. 


E looked upon her, and her hurried gaze 
Sought from his glance sweet refuge on the ground; 


But on her cheek of beauty rushed a blaze, 
And as the soul had felt some sudden wound 
Her bosom heaved above its silken bound. 





By JAMES McCABE, LL.B. 


HE was a red-haired girl, and he 
was a student for the Bar. 

He had run down from Dublin 
to read in peace during the vacation 
for a scholarship at the final; and he 
lodged at Mrs. Higgins’s in Prout Street. 
The only other lodger in the house was 
the red-haired girl, who had come up 
from the country to stay a month with 
Mrs. Higgins, her aunt. She was very 
shy at first, and would scarcely enter the 
little parlour where the clever Trinity- 
man was wrestling with the Pandects 
of Justinian. 

Then they gradually became very 
friendly. She would tidy up his books 
and get his tea; and she used to sit 
by the hour in the parlour sewing 
quietly as he read. She did not enter 
into conversation, because he had laid 
an injunction of silence upon her during 
his study hours; these over, they would 
chat, or he would spin out a piece of a 
classical story for her; both appearing 
to be satisfied with the arrangement. 

The girl had an eccentric style of 
beauty which was new to him. She 
was slim and perfectly pale, with large 
grey eyes; her hair was wondrously red ; 
and she wore a black dress neatly 
finished off with a white collar and cuffs. 
Her presence, the neatness and meekness 
of the girl, her perfectly graceful and 
noiseless carriage, had a soothing effect 
on his sensitive nerves, and constituted 
an agreeable alternative to the literature 
of the law. 

Of course, there could be nothing 
between them beyond mere friendship, 
because he was engaged to Minnie Burke 


in Dublin, and was only waiting for his 
exam. to marry her ; and beside, he had 
an honourable understanding with Mrs. 
Higgins, who was an old follower of 
his family, and “knew him to be a 
gentleman.” 

Nevertheless, at the end of the month, 
when the red-haired girl was going 
back to the country, she spent all her 
last evening in the house looking at him 
with her large mild eyes, from which the 
tears occasionally ran down, but as she 
was sitting in the window he didn’t 
notice them. 

After the period of silence was over, 
she got up and walked over to him. 

“Good-bye, Tom,” said she ; and put 
up her hands to his face, pulled down 
his head, and kissed him. 

“ Cheer up, Kitty,” said he; “don’t be 
uneasy.” 

“If anything should happen,” she said 
feebly, and she hung down her head and 
flushed as red as her hair. 


“There are compensations,” he replied. 
* * * * 


The red-haired girl passed away from 


him thus. At first he missed her and 
wanted her there again. He had a few 
days’ worry over it, and a strange and 
objectionable feeling of anguish and 
mental annoyance. 

However, he returned to Dublin, read 
hard for six months more, got the scholar- 
ship, and was duly called to the Bar. 
Minnie Burke gave a party that evening 
in honour of the success of her future 
husband. 

He was seated near her in the drawing 
room. 
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LOST! 


“Only another week, Minnie,” said he 
in a whisper, “and we will never part 
again.” 

“Never again,” she replied, blushing 
and looking at the carpet. 

She certainly was beautiful, and her 
hair wasn’t red either. Well, who said 
anything about that ? 

“ Telegram, sir, sent from the Court,” 
said a servant approaching. 

He opened it, got suddenly pale, and 
his jaws became rigid. 

“ |_I must go, Minnie,” he stammered ; 
“bad news! Let me go.” 

* Oh, tell me e 

“To-morrow, dear.” 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow ! 

* * * * 

He was out in the street, tearing along. 
The telegram told him that the red- 
haired girl had been turned out by her 
people; that he had brought her to 
shame ; that she was coming up by the 
six o’clock train to ask him for mercy. 

Well, he would meet her and save her. 
It was he who should ask her for mercy ; 
it was all his fault; he would make the 
fullest amends. He had £30 out of the 
scholarship at his “digs”; they could 
get married on that, and run for the Cape. 

A quarter to six. 

He called a cab in O’Connell Street. 

“Drive like the devil for Kingsbridge 
Terminus,” he roared at the jarvey. 

They were flying along the quay. He 
saw nothing but the sun going down 
back of the houses—a red glare in a dim 
circle of blue mist. Then there was a 
smash, or something, passing the Four 
Courts, and he saw no more. 

* * * * 

A dull yellow light, and a smell of 
carbolic oil—these were his first sensa- 
tions ; and he found himself in a hospital 
ward, with Jack Murphy the medical, 
the half-back of the college football 
team, standing beside his bed. 

“You got a spill off a cab four days 
ago, Tom,” said Jack Murphy, “and 
tumbled on your head. We hada bit of 
surgery over you. Baggot, the head sur- 
geon, says you'll pull through. Aisy, now, 
aisy,” he added in a sweet Kerry brogue. 

Tom McCarthy began to remember, 


and’a keen pang shot through his heart. 
The telegram. Where was she ?—what 
had become of her? Lost? 

“Tl get better and find her,” said he. 

Three weeks after this he was allowed 
out in a landau to take the air. The 
driver took him up as far as Ballsbridge, 
and then around by the canal. There 
was a crowd standing on the road near 
the bank, and the coachman pulled up, 
and Tom McCarthy looked on for a 
moment. 

They were taking the body of a woman 
out of the water; a long thick bundle of 
rags it seemed—but the face! It looked 
as if it had teen whitewashed; its grey 
eyes were staring wildly, and a tangled, 
dripping mass of red hair was hanging 
down behind. 

It was she. He had found her! 

“Drive on,” said he as he sank back 
and covered his face with his hands. 

“Oh, God !—mercy ! ” 

* * * * 

About eleven o’clock that night, Jack 
Murphy went into the ward and discovered 
his patient sitting up against the pillows 
staring at the ceiling—dead ! 

Baggot said it was failure of the heart’s 
action ; for some reason—couldn’t account 
for it—the man seemed to have got a 
fright. 

Here was the reason: He had been 
looking at the door for a few hours, with 
an enquiring kind of expression on his 
face, as if he expected someone. Then 
all at once the door appeared to open 
without any noise, and two tall men, 
dressed in black, entered. They bore 
between them a heavy bundle of wet 
rags daubed with mud and streaked with 
weeds. Out of this horrible thing a face, 
as pale as the silvery moon, peered ; its 
two grey eyes were fixed on him; and a 
tangled tail of red hair hung down behind. 

Who had done this ? 

Remove it! Take it out of his sight! 
Should he call? Ah, no! for then he 
would have to tell. No matter, he could 
go away. She was very meek, too, not 
stern like this; and her kisses—Oh! All 
the same, no one could stand that! Yes, 
he would go—go now, too. 

So he trudged off to the Land of the 
Shadow to hunt up the red-haired girl. 





THE LOST LATCHKEY. 


Drawn by C. A. Shepperson. 





FLORA. 


Drawn by Arthur Jule Goodman. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE YEAR. 


IVE minutes to midnight! The clock with its breathing 
F Alone breaks the silence that reigneth around ; 
And our minds, and our souls, are all tenderly wreathing 
Their flowers of fancy and hops at the sound. 


Midnight! And the joy-bells peal forth from each steeple 
Their jubilant chimes on the ear of the night: 

From the King on his throne to the least of his people, 
May the Past be still cherished, the Future still bright. 





“THIS IS SO SUDDEN.” 
Drawn by Aleck Ritchie. 





HE convives, assembled at high jinks 
in the subterranean store of Miles 
Flanagan, heeded but little the 

storm that raged without on that memor- 
able Christmas Eve of 1796; and although 
friends and would-be allies of the French, 
they did not for the moment give a 
thought to the fleet of General Hoche, 
which was on that very night buffeting 
the hurricane which seemed to warn it off 
the coast, whereon the General intended 
to throw an invading force of fifteen 
thousand men, with spare muskets for as 
many of the dissatisfied peasantry as 
might be willing to join him. 

But not so absorbed in merriment as 
his guests was the master of the cave ; on 
the contrary he was restless, and as he 
sat on a table near the entrance to the 
cavern, he started from time to time with 
an anxious gesture, and not infrequently 
ascended to the outer world, taking with 
him a horn lantern. 

Miles’s abstraction, however, in no 
way damped the spirits of the revellers. 
The song, the dance, the cards, and above 
all the “dhrink,” held sway in that 
underground festivity. Even the cracked 
Cremona of Darby Ryan seemed as if 
trying with its wheezy tones to give 
more measured time to the gale which 
blew great guns overhead. 

But this dream of exuberant pleasure 
was destined to come to a more abrupt 
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conclusion than the partakers in it antici- 
pated. A shade came o’er its spirit, not- 
withstanding the number of times it was 
averred that “ Bedad they’d make a night 
of it.” 

Miles had returned from one of his 
reconnoitering expeditions and taken his 
seat on the table, when Judy Kelly, the 
janitress, came tumbling down the rude 
steps leading from above, and before 
she had time to recover her breath, the 
murky rays from an iron lamp that 
hung from the rock-work which formed 
a natural ceiling were reflected in the 
highly burnished prisms of a dozen 
bayonets. 

All started to their feet, and seized the 
weapon nearest at hand; but the deep 
voice of Flanagan gave the word of com- 
mand in a hoarse whisper, “ Don’t raise 
a hand for the world,” and springing on 
the table at the same moment, he ex- 
tinguished the light. 

This last performance was, however, 
of little avail, for before half a minute 
had elapsed, the light from a bull’s-eye 
carried by a burly sergeant penetrated 
the most remote recess of the cavern, and 
brought into view every variety of ex- 
pression, from that of the determined 
and ferocious brigand to the terror- 
stricken lout who, like our own first 
James, trembled at the sight of cold 
steel. Now weapons were grasped tightly, 
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but the warning hand of Miles was raised 
to impose continued inaction. 

When, however, the officer in command 
of the troops called on them “in the 
king’s name to surrender,” even the 
moral influence of their leader failed to 
make them see their way to a quiet 
saunter to the guard house—that being 
the usual lock-up in those troublous 
times—and a general rush was made 
for egress from their somewhat trying 
situation, so Sauve qui peut! was the 
one thought. Yet, the entrance being 
guarded by the bayonets of their captors, 
the result was unsatisfactory. To submit 
to their inevitable fate was therefore the 
only course open to them. They were 
disarmed, and each man, with his hands 
securely tied behind him, was marched 
off incustody; the women, however, were 
set at liberty. 

The superb bay of Bantry, an inlet on 
the west coast of county Cork, was for 
many years a favourite resort of smug- 
glers, the islands in it affording not only 
facilities for illicit traffic, but also to 
those acquainted with them the means 
of securely storing contraband cargoes. 
Miles Flanagan was at the time of 
which we write the leading spirit of the 
locality. 

Miles had at all times sufficient money 
to purchase any cargo which the contra- 
bandists succeeded in running into the 
bay. He had possessed himself of a 
spacious and water-tight cavern in the 
island of Whiddy, and although this 
place of concealment was not unknown 
to the active officer in command of the 
coastguard, that officer, being intelligent 
as well as active, deemed it imprudent 
to place himself in a hostile position 
towards the wealthy merchant in illicit 
trade. 

Flanagan had, besides, many friends 
among the gentry. Those were the days 
of reckless country gentlemen: men of 
the Castle Rackrent type, who expended 
more than the amount of their rent-roll, 
and consequently frequently had recourse 
to the money lender; moreover, what 
was it to them if a few cases of French 
brandy, or a few bales of foreign silks, 
or a few hogsheads of tobacco, more or 
less, failed to pay custom house dues 
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or not? It took nothing out of their 
pockets. 

All this answered very well so long as 
he confined himself to commerce ; but 
greed of gain was his weak point, and 
believing that in the political events of 
the day he might find a way of adding 
to his wealth, he began to cast about in 
his mind how he could turn the state of 
public affairs to his own advantage. 

From the British Government nothing 
was to be expected but the poor wages of 
a spy and informer, and Miles Flanagan 
was no small retail trader; that sort of 
business would not pay, so he turned his 
attention to the United Irishmen, and as 
those had put themselves into communi- 
cation with the French Republic, he 
managed to open a negotiation with. 
General Hoche, through the medium of 
some of the smugglers, and ultimately 
agreed for a certain consideration to use 
every means at his command to facilitate 
the landing of the French troops, by 
providing pilots to bring the French 
fleet safely into harbour, and afterwards 
the means of concealment for the in- 
vading legion until the peasantry had 
risen and were ready for co-operation. 

This line of tactics on the part of Mr. 
Flanagan leaked out. For an enterprise 
such as he contemplated required many 
agents to carry it out, and the country 
gentlemen, most of whom held a com- 
mission as a justice of peace, felt that, 
although they might wink at smuggling, 
treason must be dealt with in a different 
way, and moreover, although generally 
“‘on pleasure still intent,” yet, like Mrs. 
Gilpin, “they were of prudent mind ”— 
at least, sometimes. 

Now here seemed a windfall. 

How if Miles Flanagan were hanged ? 
Were not the chances all in their favour 
that his claims on them would be can- 
celled ? Of course, if he were adjudged a 
convicted felon, his wealth would become 
confiscate, and when the Crown had made 
so fine a haul, they calculated naturally 
enough that their “ paper” would be 
given up to them as a reward for their 
zeal and devotion in discovering and 
defeating so formidable a conspiracy. 

In the meantime, to bring about so 
desirable a consummation great caution 
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Springing on the table, he extinguished the light. 
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was needed; the finale was not to be 
anticipated by any precipitancy of action. 
Flanagan was not the man to be brought 
down at a long range ; therefore, in order 
to strike at the right moment, the local 
authorities kept themselves well informed 
of his movements. They waited until 
some overt act of treason should place 
him bound hand and foot in their power ; 
that crisis had now arrived. 

The Spitfire, a British sloop of ten 
guns, commanded by Lieutenant Godfrey, 
contrived almost by a miracle to cast 
anchor in the roadstead of Whinny 
Island on the same Christmas Eve that 
witnessed the pleasant little véunion in 
the cave. The little vessel came into 
harbour weather-beaten and battered, 
bearing no slight resemblance to a bull- 
dog after a well sustained fight. 

The plucky little craft while cruising 
off the coast encountered not only the 
hurricane, but did battle with a French 
frigate of thirty-six guns, a stray sheep 
from General Hoche’s flotilla ; the Gallic 
fleet having been scattered in all direc- 
tions by the storm. 

The two ships might easily have 
passed each other in the darkness had 
not the Frenchman taken to firing 
minute guns and sending up blue lights, 
in the hope of being thereby enabled to 
rejoin his own fleet. These proceedings 
naturally attracted the attention of the 
English commander, who knew that there 
was not a British man-of-war within a 
hundred miles of his immediate locality, 
and the firing sounded too professional for 
a merchantman. Any smuggler that 
might be about would not, under any 
circumstances, venture to exhibit such 
obvious signals. He was also aware that 
the French fleet had sailed from Brest. 

The Lieutenant, therefore, more than 
suspecting who the stranger was, made up 
his mind to reconnoitre the situation, and 
should his suspicions prove correct, to 
endeavour to reach the coast with the 
intelligence and so prevent a surprise. 
Under these circumstances, he made sail 
in the direction of the spot whence 
the sights and sounds proceeded. The 
gale was then at its height, and the sea 
not only running mountains high, but it 
was also lashed into a whitefoam. Yet, 
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undaunted by all this, the gallant craft, 
with every stitch of canvas closely reefed, 
scudded before the wind under bare poles, 
on her perilous expedition. 

The Spitfire ploughed its way in silence 
through the seething waves, while the 
frigate, unaware of the close proximity 
of an enemy, kept on its signals, the blue 
lights bringing out distinctly its form in 
the midst of the density of a December 
night storm. 

The sight of so formidable a vessel in 
comparison with the sloop was enough 
to shake the nerves of many a brave 
man; but the crew of the Spitfire had 
nerves of iron, warranted proof against 
any terrors of gale or war. Besides 
this, there seemed but a choice of two 
evils. Ariel and all his attendant spirits 
were keeping up the festivities of the 
season with a riotous exuberance that 
was more than mere mortals could 
appreciate favourably, and, therefore, all 
those on the briny element saw a fair 
chance of a berth for the night in Davy’s 
locker. Now, to go down fighting, and so 
be blown gallantly out of the water, 
seemed, to British man-o’-war’s men, the 
less disagreeable alternative. 

The Spitfivewas nowina fix. Thewind 
blew directly from the north, and increased 
in violence. The Lieutenant paused to 
consult the master, and a momentary 
flash from a blue light thrown up from 
the frigate revealed to that vessel the 
close neighbourhood of an enemy, for 
seeing the Union Jack, which, although 
torn almost to ribbons, still clung on to 
the masthead, the identity of the sloop 
as a British vessel was established. The 
Frenchman, as a matter of course, divined 
its object, and at once made up its mind 
to sink it, and thus prevent it carrying 
any intelligence ashore. 

This intention soon became evident to 
the crew of the Spitfire by the whirr of a 
twelve-pounder athwart her bows. Had 
the sea been calm it would have plumped 
into -her, for as the vessels stood in such 
close proximity it could not fail to have 
done so. 

This compliment was replied to by a 
similar missive and a defiant cheer from 
the crew of the sloop. A broadside from 
the frigate followed, and was answered 
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by one from the Britisher. Both sides 
kept up this for some time, during which 
the Spitfire found an ally in the storm, 
for the raging sea preventing anything 
like an approach to manceuvring, the 
disparity in strength of the combatants 
was to a great extent neutralised. 
Suddenly a terrible cry from the frigate 
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At this terrible and unexpected cry the 
gunners on board the sloop stopped, match 
in hand, as they were preparing to send 
in another broadside, and her crew looked 
on with horror and amazement at the 
catastrophe; it must be confessed not 
unmixed with a feeling of relief: a feel- 
ing, perhaps, they scarcely acknowledged 





Suddenly a terrible cry from the frigate was heard above the uproar. 


was heard above the uproar of the can- 
nonade and the roaring of the storm. 

It was the cry of “ Fire!” 

Then there came forth from the port- 
holes and hatches of the ill-fated French- 
man an opaque body of smoke, coloured 
a dull crimson by the flames which 
immediately followed in its wake, en- 
veloping the entire ship, rigging and all, 
in their murderous embrace. 


to themselves. Yet a combat between 
a giant and a dwarf is not always a 
pleasant pastime to the latter. 

As they looked on, the crimsoned 
smoke became more and more dense; 
then shot forth from the hatches a serpent 
of fire, which hoisted and wriggled itself 
for a moment up along the mizzen-mast, 
devouring the remnant of the sails and 
rigging; then at the portholes the 
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The captives were led in, guarded by the Clanbarry Yeomanry. 


charged cannons weut off of their own 
accord, and, immediately after, the vessel 
opened like a crater, and instantly sank 
in the boiling waves, leaving no evidence 
of its former existence beyond the half- 
burnt débris of a portion of the masts 
and rigging. 

Amidst this concatenation of horrors, 
the shrieks of men were heard issuing 
from the surging billows; and by the 
aid of lanterns and torches—the latter 
being with difficulty kept alight in the 
storm—the crew of the sloop were enabled 
to see half-a-dozen human heads tossed 
about helplessly in the surge. To rescue 
them was the first impulse; but how? 

To lower a boat was out of the 
question, it could not live a second in 
such a sea; but there was no time to 
lose. In an instant volunteers were found 
to descend into the foaming vortex with 
ropes fastened under their arms, and soon 
four of the frigate’s men were safely on 
board the Spitfire. 

Meantime the sloop, although not 
actually knocked into a cocked hat, had 
suffered some severe contusions during 
the encounter, but happily no casualties 
where human life wasconcerned occurred; 
yet her rigging had received such rough 
handling that she was as unfitted as vessel 
could well be to ride out a storm. In 
truth, things looked as dark as the hour 


before dawn, but fortune still favoured 
the gallant littlecrew. Thestorm began 
to abate, and the wind veered to the 
south-west, so that by a marvel of sea- 
manship she reached the harbour, and 
anchored as already stated. 

Lieutenant Godfrey at once proceeded 
with his prisoners, under an escort, to the 
mansion of a nobleman who, in addition 
to being chairman of the bench of magis- 
trates, commanded a corps of yeomanry 
cavalry. On being made acquainted with 
the details of the adventure, the lieu- 
tenant was highly complimented by the 
peer on the gallantry of himself and crew. 
The four prisoners were placed under a 
strong guard, and mounted orderlies were 
despatched in all directions to summon 
together the local magistracy. 

Those were stirring times, and country 
gentlemen like to live in stirring times. 
So steeds were saddled, and carriages and 
other vehicles were got ready in a trice, 
and by ten o’clock they were assembled 
round the council chamber in Lord 
Clanbarry’s drawing-room. 

When the decanters and adjuncts were 
placed on the table, and everything made 
ship-shape, the order was given to “lead 
in the prisoners.” 

O'Leary, his lordship’s confidential 
bailiff, and the chief usher in all judicial 
proceedings, was now in his element. 
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He left the room with the peculiar ex- 
pression of a man who rolls sugar plums 
over his tongue, and in about two 
minutes returned, leading in the captives, 
strongly guarded by half-a-dozen of the 
Clanbarry yeomanry, with drawn sabres; 
two of whom remained beside the pri- 
soners, while the others fell back and 
guarded the door. 

The bailiff approached on tiptoe and 
whispered mysteriously in the ear of the 
nobleman, who nodded, and turning to 
the assembled council said : 

“Gentlemen, this affair is of even 
greater import than we at first supposed. 
As French sailors, the persons captured 
would be treated as prisoners of war; 
but here we have also to deal with 
treason,” and the worthy chairman 
paused to observe the effect of his 
communication. 

His brother magistrates leaned forward 
with an intensity of interest. 

“Yes,” resumed the nobleman; “one 
of these persons turns out to be the son 
of Miles Flanagan, a person well known 
in this part of the country.” 

The interest created by this announce- 
ment was too profound to be expressed 
more emphatically than by a gasp. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” he added, “ and on 
being searched, a leather belt which he 
wore was found to contain sufficient evi- 
dence to bring his father to a court- 
martial, a tribunal which, under existing 


circumstances, possesses the power of 
trying and hanging him out of hand. 
These are perilous times, gentlemen.” 

There was no gainsaying this last ob- 
servation, and by common consent the 
Frenchmen were removed under escort, 
and Larry Flanagan was ordered to come 
to the front. 

“Well, Mr. Flanagan,” said the chair- 
man, “and you were to pilot the French 
into the harbour and have all our throats 
cut as we lay in our beds? A nice idea 
you have of spending Christmas Eve, 
murdering peaceful women and children 
and burning houses. Why, your games 
beat snapdragon all to nothing.” 

“Please, my lord,” stammered Larry. 

“But it doesn’t please me,” angrily 
replied his lordship. 

“I mean your lordship’s honour,” put 
in Larry. 

“You mean!” interrupted his lordship; 
“and about these letters of instruction 
from your rebelly old father, telling you 
what to do?” 

“He didn’t write them at all, at all,’ 
protested the delinquent. 

“No,” replied the peer, “I don’t expect 
he did, but he put his mark to them. 
Who did write them? Come, quick.” 

“Please, your lordship’s reverence,” 
asseverated the accused, “ I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know,” sneered his judge ; 
“remove him for the present;” and he 
was accordingly removed. 





Jn less than 20 time the gentlemen forming the Court were in the saddle. 
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When the prisoner was gone, O’Leary 
was called forward, and questioned as to 
what information he had received in the 
course of the afternoon ? 

“Well, my lord and gentlemen,” said 
the bailiff, “I had the Flanagans watched 
all this blessed day, and from what I 
heard, I knew they were up to no good. 
There was to be a bit of a gatherin’ at 
his place on the island, and bedad they’re 
hard at it divartin’ themselves at this 
present moment. There'll be queer work 
before mornin’, depend on it.” 

O’Leary was asked his opinion as to 
what he thought had best be the next 
move. 

“Since you’re so condescendin’, gentle- 
men,” said he, “‘as to ask my advice, it’s 
just this. Just march down an officer's 
guard an’ catch ’em in a trap, an’ if you 
can’t make your way in, just smoke ’em 
out like rabbits out of a warren.” 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Captain Hamil- 
ton, commandant of the Clanbarry yeo- 
manry infantry, “I’ll head my company 
and do it.” 

“No, beggin’ your pardon, captain,” 
said O’Leary, “the yeomanry are all very 
well in their way. I'd be the last in the 
world to say a word against them; but 
this will be warm work, and if I am 
not mistaken, you’ll want real soldiers 
to do it.” 

“Yes, yes, Hamilton,” said Lord Clan- 
barry, “O’Leary is right. We'll send 
to the barracks at once for Captain 
Roberts.” 

An orderly was despatched on this 
mission, and in about a quarter of an hour 
Captain Roberts arrived, received his 
instructions, and losing no time in the 
matter he soon had his men out, and his 
zeal and activity led to the capture of the 
Christmas revellers in Miles Flanagan’s 
cave. 

While the prisoners are passing the 
night in the guard-house, listening to 
the church bells ringing-in the coming 
Christmas as merrily as if nothing out of 
the ordinary course of events were taking 
place, we will speak a word or two anent 
O'Leary. 

It may be as well to observe that he 
was a loyal man anda faithful servant ; 
but it must be confessed that his zeal in 
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the cause of order received an additional 
spur from a disappointment of the affec- 
tions. The bailiff loved “ not wisely but 
too well,” and was an exemplification of 
the old song— 


‘*Tom loved Mary passing well, 
But Mary she loved Harry, 
While Harry sighs for bonnie Bell, 
But finds his love miscarry.” 


The fact was, Miles Flanagan had a 
daughter who was in every respect a 
singular contrast to her father. Nellie 
Flanagan was the sweetest, the prettiest 
daughter of a smuggler that was ever seen 
out of a fairy tale. Semi-peasant as she 
was, she was all grace and beauty. 

Now albeit O’Leary was a zealous 
partisan of the governing powers, bailiff 
to a Conservative peer, and usher to the 
bench of magistrates, he was but a man, 
and, like most men, open to the allure- 
ments of female charms. Even Samson, 
the strongest man on record, was weak on 
that point; but the weakness in the 
present instance became almost pardon- 
able when, added to her other attractions, 
Nellie was the daughter of a man who 
was believed to be literally made of 
money. True, old Flanagan’s wealth 
flowed into his coffers by contraband 
means, and, it was openly hinted, by 
means still more reprehensible ; but what 
of that? O'Leary did not help him to 
do it. Therefore it was no business of 
his how the old man made his money. 
What did Lord Chesterfield say? ‘ Make 
money honestly if you can, my son ; but 
make money.” So in accepting a dower 
from the ill-gotten gains of the old 
smuggler, he would have thought him- 
self not more culpable than was Ali Baba 
when that gentleman helped himself from 
the robbers’ cave. 

But things did not go right some way. 
Nellie did not take to her would-be lover. 
It might be because he was plain in 
person, and in years he was rather ad- 
vanced than otherwise ; that is to say, he 
was not on the right side of forty, sup- 
posing forty to have any right side ; and 
over and above these objections, Nellie 
had another suitor—but more of him 
anon. 

Then O'Leary tried to cultivate the 
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Carbines and pistols were discharged after them. 


father, representing to him the number- 
less advantages to be derived from a 


connection with him; but Miles had 
friends higher up in the social scale than 
the bailiff, and as for the few hundred 
pounds the latter had contrived to save, 


pooh! what were they to the old 
smuggler, who could any day lay his 
hand on thousands? No, he did not see 
his way to giving the ardent lover any 
encouragement. So he was dismissed by 
both father and daughter. 
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O’Leary vowed vengeance. 

But about her other suitor. Of him 
her father knew nothing, was not even 
conscious of his existence, for he was a 
stranger in that part of the country, 
and was of a different class from any of 
those whom Nellie was in the habit of 
meeting. He was not one of the 
“irreconcilables” in politics; neither 
was he connected with the contra- 
bandists; nor was he a fox-hunting, 
drinking, duel-fighting squire or 
squireen. He was an undergraduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and had been 
passing the autumn with his uncle, 
the Rev. Mr. Gregory, of Glengariff, 
sketching, angling, and mooning about 
amid the lovely scenery of the country ; 
and after he had made the acquaintance 
of Nellie, he added to these pursuits 
that of love-making. Such is an out- 
line of Frank Seymour and his occupa- 
tions while in the neighbourhood of 
Bantry Bay. 

But to return to the captured con- 
vivialists who were so rudely inter- 
rupted in their mirth. Those persons, 
it must be confessed, were a source of 
discomfort to their captors, as the out- 
side sentries had to be quadrupled. The 
consequence of this was, the soldiers, 
instead of being two hours on and four 
off, had but two hours off; and con- 
sidering the sort of night it was, it did 
seem hard. 

Next morning, as had been agreed 
upon the night before, the council 
assembled at Lord Clanbarry’s, and as 
they were all military men—at least 
they held commissions in the yeomanry— 
etiquette demanded that they should on 
those occasions appear en grande tenue, 
or, as some vulgar lookers-on said, “in 
full fig” ; and they did so, helmets, jack- 
boots, and all—not a strap or tassel was 
awry. 

It was proposed by a few that the 
trial should be deferred until the follow- 
ing day, as on Christmas Day it seemed 
an unpleasant duty to pass sentence of 
death; particularly when the sentence 
was to be followed by immediate execu- 
tion. As for the result of the trial, that 
was a certainty. This proposition was, 
however, negatived by the majority. 


Next the difficulty of carrying out the 
sentence was discussed. There was no 
gibbet. That obstacle, however, could 
be easily got over by a dozen ingenious 
contrivances; but there was no execu- 
tioner convenient, that official always 
performing his office at the county 
town. Besides which, even if there had 
been time to send for him, there 
might be a difficulty in getting him, as 
there was a jealousy between the civil 
and military tribunals. But this diffi- 
culty was overruled by a suggestion that, 
according to the power temporarily 
placed in their hands, they were at 
liberty to carry out the sentence by a 
military execution. It would certainly 
be doing the rascals too much honour, 
but it could not be helped, and at all 
events old Flanagan must be got rid of. 

These preliminaries having been 
arranged, the prisoners were ordered in, 
and a more promising looking set of 
ruffians could scarcely be found for the 
hands of the executioner. They were at 
once sorted. The Flanagans and a few 
others were set aside for immediate 
trial, and the remainder sent back to the 
guard-house for the present. 

As the trial was about to open, the 
Rev. Mr. Gregory and Father Mullen, 
the parish priest, entered the room, and 
both the reverend gentlemen represented 
so strongly the scandal it would create 
were a trial and execution to take place 
on a Christmas Day that the majority 
of the judges gave in, and the proceed- 
ings were postponed to the following 
morning. 

Boxing Day came in due course, and 
the judges at an early hour assembled 
around Lord Clanbarry’s elegantly ap- 
pointed breakfast table. All the com- 
pany were in first-rate spirits, witticisms 
on the approaching ceremony flashed 
like electricity round the well-spread 
board, and were duly applauded ; but a 
heavy disappointment was in store for 
these facetious gentlemen; for when 
O’Leary, who enjoyed the jokes im- 
mensely, went with a sufficient guard 
to lead forth the prisoners to trial, 
they were two short of their proper 
number. 

The Flanagans had escaped ! 
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The two men, locked in a deadly embrace, went over the cliff. 
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But how? That was the mystery. 

In less than no time the whole of the 
gentlemen forming the Court were in the 
saddle, and dispersed in every direction 
in pursuit of the fugitives, while mounted 
yeomanry were despatched to scour the 
country. Every cabin, turf rick, hedge 
and ditch was to be thoroughly searched ; 
the runaways must be brought back dead 
or alive. 

The gentlemen were in no humour for 
joking now ; but more than one peasant, 
as he was taking his holiday, said with 
a grin: 

“ Bedad, it’s the greatest Boxin’ Day 
hunt I ever saw after either hare or fox, 
an’ all the gintlemen in scarlet too.” 

The zeal of the pursuers was to a cer- 
tain extent rewarded, for when they had 
persevered for an hour or two, the 
escaped prisoners were seen to start from 
a dry ditch and run for the cliffs, where 
a boat awaited them. Carbines and 
pistols were discharged after them, but 
the bullets flew wildly outside their 
object, and the two men reached a rock 
from which they could descend to the 
water’s edge ; but to do sorequired great 
caution. 

The possibility of their escaping was 
too much for O’Leary. To have his 
prey snatched almost from his jaws was 
what he could not stand. The man who 
flouted him and scorned his alliance! 
He whom he had sworn to be revenged 
on! The thought almost maddened 
him. So digging the rowels of his spurs 
into his horse’s ribs, he dashed along 
with a celerity that would have done 
credit to Dick Turpin and his renowned 
mare Black Bess, and reached the cliff at 
the same moment as the Flanagans. 

The young man glided down lightly, 
and jumped into the boat, but his father 
being rather groggy in the knees, his 
movements were slower, so he was 
pounced on by his enemy and seized as 
the lordly buck is by the deerhound, 
while the captor shouted loudly for his 
fellow sportsmen to hasten to his assist- 
ance. A death struggle ensued, and the 
first man that arrived had barely time to 
spring from his horse when the two men, 
locked in a deadly embrace, went over 
the cliff and were dashed to pieces in 


the abyss below. Larry seeing the 
catastrophe, and that he could not do 
anything to mend matters, the boat was 
pushed from the rock, and Bantry Bay 
saw the young gentleman for the last 
time. 

When the council reassembled, it 
seemed rather a matter for congratula- 
tion that the old sinner had been got 
out of the way without their having the 
bother of shooting him. As for the other 
villains, they were mere vulgar scoun- 
drels of no importance whatever. So 
they were tied up to the triangles, 
soundly flogged, and sent about their 
business. The Frenchmen were not 
treated in the same way, but retained as 
prisoners of war. 

A piquet had surprised and taken 
prisoners a French officer and eight 
soldiers who had landed from a ‘boat on 
Christmas Eve, and- had remained all 
day and night lying in concealment ; 
they seemed rather-pleased at having 
been taken. Their object in landing 
was to feel the pulse of the peasantry, 
from whom they received but scant 
encouragement. 

These miserable, melancholy-looking, 
half-drowned, half-frozen Frenchmen 
were drawn up in line in the hall, and 
created no little amusement by their 
woe-begone appearance. They, how- 
ever, plucked up wonderfully when 
his lordship told them in French 
that they were to be taken into the 
kitchen and regaled on prime roast beef, 
plum pudding, and whisky punch hot 
and strong. This contingent was all 
the country ever saw of Hoche’s invading 
army of fifteen thousand men. 

Flanagan having died unconvicted, his 
property escaped confiscation, and as 
Larry had been proclaimed an outlaw, 
the gentle Nellie became the inheritress 
of the entire fortune. She destroyed all 
the securities which her father held on 
the estates of the county gentlemen. 

In about a year after this eventful 
Christmas she bestowed her wealth, 
together with her pretty person, on 
Frank Seymour, and took leave once 
and for ever of the scenery which, how- 
ever beautiful, was to her so full of 
painful recollections, 
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[A dialogue between Robin Redbreast—too familiar to need identification by word or 
sign—and his northerly cousin, only a very vare accidental visitor to England, a hand- 
some little bird with the same shapely head, plump figure and slender legs, but with 
throat, forehead and breast of a beautiful ultramarine blue, then a deep black band edged 
with white, and below that, soft orange brown. | 


Robin Bluebreast: “I am told that a 
great man has recorded how often he has 
shot meas I flit across Heligoland in that 
toilsome and perilous journey circum- 
stances compel me to take twice a year; 
and—heart of grace, brothers and little 
sisters— how oftener he has refrained from 
pointing his gun.” 

Robin Redbreast: “Peace, peace. He 
has bared his own breast to the destroyer 
now.” 

Robin Bluebreast : “ Nay, but I blacken 
no man’smemory. What is, is. As long 
as birds set a bad example, why complain 
if others follow? I confess to having 
slaughtered five young worms and seven 
old spiders and some beetles already this 
morning. But let me finish my story: 

“The other day as I was passing over 
Heligoland on my way from the nurseries 
in the swamps of the Tundras, I alighted 
on the window-sill of a house, and just 
inside I saw a large book. It was open, 
and I caught sight of my name again and 
again on the page. Evidently the great 
book was all about us, cousin.” 

Robin Redbreast : “I know. Iam tired 


of that sort of book. It always begins 
with how I build in old boots and ends 
with the Babes in the Wood.” 

Robin Bluebreast : “No such thing; it 
was not you that had tipped the quill 
with wings, but me. Listen—I took 
notes. This is the first : 

“*Qne would hardly believe that the 
home of so lovely a creature extended so 
far north as the coast of the Polar sea, 
but, as a matter of fact, its life is divided 
between its Arctic nesting stations and 
its winter quarters, which extend to the 
hot regions of Central Africa and 
Southern Asia.’” 

Robin Redbreast : “I have been to the 
North Cape and seen the midnight sun in 
July. Is that the Arctic Circle?” 

Robin Bluebreast: “Don’t ask silly 
questions. Listen: 

“«The migratory flight of this little 
bird between regions so widely separated 
has furnished the most interesting mate- 
rial towards a final solution of a 
hitherto open question—What is the 
greatest speed attainable by a bird 
during its migration flight ?—and has 
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yielded the astounding result of one 
hundred and eighty geographical miles 
per hour.’” 

Robin Redbreast: “ That’s me. Do I 
not visit the land of fire every year to 
take water to the poor souls in torment ? 
See my scorched feathers ; they are burnt 
crimson every year, so that in Wales 
they call me Bronrhuddyn, the breast- 
burnt. But it is farther than South 
Africa, and I go faster than that.” 

Robin Bluebreast : “ That’s superstition. 
This is historic fact. Do listen: 

“«During its passage in autumn this 
bird is found here very abundantly... . 
At that time hundreds of these birds, in 
addition to redstarts, whinchats, and other 
species, frequent the potato fields of the 
upper plateau. Strange to say it then 
never comes into the gardens, which form 
its chief place of resort during the spring 
migration.’ 

“Strange to say!’ Isn’t that good? 
These humans never can read the reason 
of our comings and goings, though it is 
as plain as a lighthouse light at sea. 
Listen to this all in the same ‘ strange to 
say” tone of speech: 

“«* At the end of April and throughout 
May it may be seen there hopping about 
among the currant and _ gooseberry 
bushes, but seems to have a special 
preference for such places as are densely 
covered with young cabbages.’ 


ROBIN BLUEBREAST. 


“*Seems to have!’ Did you look 
under the leaves, Herr Gaitke? If so, you 
would have trembled for your young 
cabbages, and where would your goose- 
berries and currants have been but for 
such strange prejudices, forsooth, on our 
part?” 

Robin Redbveast: “That’s just how 
they talk of me. So strange the way 
the little bird comes to our gardens, they 
say; so strange the way in which he 
hops even on to the breakfast table in 
winter. Ha! ha! ha! And the very 
gardener thinks I sit on his spade for the 
pleasure of his company ! ” 

Robin Bluebreast : “ Wait till I read 
the next note: 

“* This charming bird is an extremely 
confiding creature. If during one’s 
garden occupations one pretends not to 
notice it, it will for hours long hop 
around near one; sometimes in rapid, 
sometimes in more measured leaps, 
catching insects the while; at each of 
its many pauses it gives a jerk with its 
tail, which it has raised above its wings, 
and looks around with clear, dark eyes. 
If, however fot 

Robin Redbreast : “Il am tired of that 
sort of thing. Once I built my nest in 
the library at the Manor House, and Miss 
Mary used-to read volume after volume 
of it to the Squire. Richard Jefferies is 
the only man who could do it without 
being tedious.” 

Robin Bluebreast : “ Let me finish my 
sentence : 

“<«Tf, however, it becomes aware of 
being watched, it vanishes swift as 
lightning in long bounds under some 
shrubs, or among some bushes, only, how- 
ever, after a few moments, to make its 
appearance again as simple-hearted as 
before. Often would I have liked to 
possess some one specimen of these birds 
whose beauty was exceptional, but 1 never 
could find heart to do one an injury after 
it had so confidingly given me its 
entertaining company. ’” 

Robin Redbreast : “I told you he loved 
us. Poor soul, perhaps he was cruel only 
to be kind. Men have some such proverb. 
What did the book say about song ?” 

Robin Bluebreast : “It compared me— 
not you—to cousin nightingale. Listen ; 
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“* Unfortunately, all the song-birds 
pass Heligoland in silence. This is 
especially to be deplored in the case of 
this bird, for, according to Seebohm, it is 
not only an excellent songster, nearly 
coming up to the nightingale in the 
sweetness and tunefulness of its song, 
but it is also capable of mimicking to 
the highest perfection the call-notes and 
songs of all its neighbours.’ ” 

Robin Redbreast: “ Contrasts, not com- 
pares you, kinsman, and ‘ mimicking its 
neighbours’; yes, that’s you, not me. 
‘There are many echoes in this world, 
but few voices,’ but it matters not, so 
you only echo what’s good. For my 
part, though, I prefer to be a voice and 
not an echo. When I sit and swing ona 
bough, and sing my own old carol, it is 
my own song and no one else’s. In 
spring, when the schoolboys hear it, they 
say, ‘That’s Robin Redbreast ; hark at 
the pea in his flute.” And in autumn, 
when I sit and sing in the flaming leaves, 
little children laugh and clap their hands, 
for they hear the feet of Christmas com- 
ing; and one in sorrow bows her head, 
and her heart cries, ‘ Robin, Robin, sing 
on,’ even while her hands are raised to 
stop her ears, ‘sing on—he loved your 


song.’”’ 
Robin Bluebreast: “Sentimental 
nonsense! when all the time jou 


are singing a regular war song to a 
rival across the lawn. ‘Tread on 
the tail o’ me coat an’ I'll break me 
shillalagh over yer head.’ Those are 
the words of your song, friend; you 
don’t gull me. I know your song 
well enough. Two carolling song- 
sters singing all heaven one minute, 
and the next two turkey cocks jump- 
ing at each other with outspread 
wings and angry beaks and claws. 
Broken hearts, and children, and 
Christmas, indeed! ‘Tell that to the 
owls.” 

Robin Redbreast : “‘ Nay, don’t be 
so scornful, cousin. You only look 
at the surface of things and judge 
by appearances; men see deeper, 
they dig below facts and seek for 
hidden meaning. I know, because 
as I sit on the window-sill I hear 
them talk, and I know by the 





words of their mouths that while I look 
on the window-pane and see my red 
waistcoat they, looking through it, see 
the blue sky. And as with their eyes so 
with their ears; they can discern in my 
song, for instance, all sorts of things I 
never meant to say. I know, because I 
am the friend of man.” 

Robin Bluebreast : “Oh, ‘the consate 
of ye,’ as the Irish magpies say. Perhaps, 
then, you can tell me how it comes about 
that you and Father Christmas always 
hunt in couples?” 

Robin Redbreast: “That’s no legend. 
When winter comes over the hill, and the 
fields are snowy and the woods all frozen 
—seasonable weather men call it—we 
just leave such comfortless spots, and go 
into the gardens and feed in the dog 
kennels and the poultry yards, and when 
men see enough of our red waistcoats, 
then it is Christmas, and they hang up 
red berries to match, and sing carols and 
ring bells to chime in with our song.” 

Robin Bluebreast : “Humph! I prefer 
to forsake my country altogether under 
such trying conditions. So I suppose 
there is no Christmas in Siberia, and 
Lapland, and Spitzbergen ? If there were, 
there would be no one to keep it, so it 
doesn’t matter, and if it did there would 
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be no sky-blue berries to match my blue 
waistcoat, so it’s all for the best. What 
happens when the frost goes below zero?” 

Robin Redbreast : “ There’s generally a 
hospitable lawn with a good dish for us, 
or we visit the cottages, and hop in when 
the door opens, and pick up the crumbs 
that fall from the children’s table. And 
if the cat’s away, we stay and get warm 
in the glow of the sun on the hearth. If 
all else fails we just fly down to the 
West Country, where hearts are as warm 
as the westerly breezes, and as bold as 
the westerly gales, and stay there till the 
weather breaks.” 

Robin Bluebreast: “It sounds lively. 
I’ve a mind to come with you, cousin.” 

Robin Redbreast: “Better not. Your 
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blue breast would|mark you for a vara avis, 
and such are always shot fatally dead. 
I’m safe because man loves me.” 

Robin Bluebreast : “ How do you know 
that?” 

Robin Redbreast: “They call me by 
their own name. In Sweden I am Tommy 
Liden, in Norway Peter Ronsmand, in 
Germany Thomas Gierdet, in Scotland 
Bob Robin, in England Robin of the Red 
Breast.” 

Robin Bluebreast: “ Well, Peter Rons- 
mand, Thomas Gierdet, Bob Robin, etc., 
I shall be overtaken by the north wind if 
I stay to listen to all your stories. I 
must be in Africa by the time it reaches 
you, so good-bye. A Merry Christmas to 
you.” 


By DINAH M. MULOCH. 


OD rest ye, merry gentlemen, let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christmas Day ; 
The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem, the stars shone through the gray, 
When Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christmas Day. 


God rest ye, little children, let nothing you affright, 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born this very night ; 

Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks sleeping lay, 

When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was born on Christmas Day. 


God rest ye all, good Christians, upon this blessed morn, 

The Lord of all good Christians was of a woman born: 

Now all your sorrows He doth heal, your sins He takes away ; 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christmas Day. 
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‘* Gadzooks, friend, ne’er say die! When I came into town I hadn't a sixpence, and now I am 
ten thousand pounds in debt!” 


Drawn by Hutton Mitchell. 
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N nothing is the difference between the 

l social life of Japan and that of the 
Western nations so strongly marked 

as in the various customs connected with 
courtship and marriage. At Japanese 


weddings there are no bouquets, no 
bridesmaids, no priest, no registrar, no 


speeches, and no wedding-rings, the “ tiny 
gold link of affection” being replaced by 
a cup of wine. 

The etiquette of Japanese courtship is 
peculiar. If a susceptible Jap loses his 
heart to a fair young Japanese maiden, 
whose smiles and dainty mien have hope- 
lessly bewitched him, he must not, how- 
ever impetuous his disposition, seek an 
interview with her for the purpose of 
declaring his passion, although it is not 
improbable that the rule is occasionally 
more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. He must obtain the services 
of a trusted friend to arrange with the 
damsel’s father for permission to become 
a suitor for the hand of the daughter. 

‘ This employment of a third individual 
as intermediary is universal in Japan, and 
it is difficult to imagine a more ceremoni- 
ous observance. If the father interposes 
no obstacle, the young people are formally 
introduced to each other, generally at the 
house of the mutual friend. If each is 
favourably impressed with the other, they 
agree to exchange presents of money, 
clothing, or certain kinds of fish. This 
No, 45. 
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interchange of gifts forms a sort of 
betrothal, from which there can be no 
receding on either side. 

Should the maiden view her would-be 
husband with disfavour, the affair is sup- 
posed to be at an end. But the final 
decision practically rests with the girl’s 
parents. Should they insist on the mar- 
riage, her opposition would speedily 
cease, obedience to parental wishes being 
one of the leading traits of Japanese 
character. 

Sometimes the marriage is arranged by 
the parents on both sides, the individuals 
most interested not being informed of their 
intended fate until the negotiations are 
completed. This is done by their being 
introduced to each other in the customary 
manner, resistance on the part of either 
being futile, the wishes of the parents 
being as law to the offspring. 

The character of the wedding-festivities 
depends largely on the sccial position and 
wealth of the two families. There is no 
religious ceremony, no legal forms to be 
complied with. The bride is taken to 
the residence of the bridegroom's parents, 
where a kind of dinner-party is given. 
She is covered. with a white veil, the 
bridegroom being attired in clothing of 
a light colour. The couple sit down, 
Japanese fashion, on the ground, having 
between them the bridegroom's father and 
the “mutual friend.” In front of the 
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party is a small table, with the surface 
painted in imitation of snow, and having 
a palm-branch planted in the centre. 

There is also a small stove for warming 
the kettle containing the saké, or wine, 
used during the marriage-ceremony. The 
saké is a kind of weak brandy, made from 
rice, and plentifully diluted with water. 
This is poured into three cups of different 
sizes, the bride, and, afterwards, the 
bridegroom, sipping from each three 
times in succession. 

From the house of the bridegroom’s 


a mere formality, not regarded as binding 
in religion or law, the husband being 
enabled to divorce his wife at pleasure, 
marital unfaithfulness is infrequent, and 
divorces comparatively few, among the 
educated classes. Among the labouring 
classes and small traders it is otherwise, 
and it is from their experiences of these 
latter that many European visitors form 
their ideas concerning Japanese morality. 
The generality of Japanese women are as 
pure and virtuous as they are kind, gentle, 
and pretty. They make affectionate 
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father, the newly married wife is taken 
to her future home. Here she changes 
her dress for one given by her husband, 
subsequently replacing this by another 
brought from the dwelling of her parents. 
A change of costume is also made by the 
husband. On the termination of the fes- 
tivities, husband and wife are conducted 
to the nuptial chamber, where the cere- 
mony of tasting the wine “three times 
three” is again gone through, the husband 
this time drinking first and the wife 
afterwards. 

Althougha Japanese marriage is simply 


wives, and are never weary of the simple 
enjoyments of domestic life. Home 
quarrels are rare, and both parents take 
a delight in training their offspring in 
habits of obedience. Hence, in Japan, the 
marriage tie, although nominally weaker, 
is, in reality, considerably stronger, than 
in many Western nations. 

The Japanese “ Gaiety Girl” possesses 
several features in common with her 
Western sisters. She has learnt that to 
succeed she must be enabled to amuse, 
and to this end all her energies are 
directed. She is skilled in the use of 
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IN THE PARK, YOKOHAMA. 
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roguish smiles and langorous glances, 
and if her voice is none of the sweetest, 
she can throw such expression into her 
features and attitudes that the indifferent 
singer becomes lost in the entertaining 
mimic. Like the theatrical ladies of 
othercountries, the Japanese geisha habitu- 
ally conceals her commonplace name 
under some high-sounding aprellation, 
and in the same way that plain Mary 
Jones becomes Miss’Clara Vere de Vere 
of the Frivolity, and Marie Blanc is trans- 
figured into Mdlle. Honoria de Foli- 
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charge of the girl, who thenceforth 
becomes a kind of bondswoman to him. 
She is taught to dance and play upon 
the samisen,a kind of Japanese banjo; 
and when proficient she is provided with 
an attractive costume, and given a pro- 
fessional name, generally of a somewhat 
poetical character. While she is still a 
child she is called han-gyoku—half-jewel 
—but when she has reached the years of 
womanhood she becomes a geisha. 
During the term of her apprenticeship 
—generally a number of years—she is let 
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champs, of Les Variétés, so the Japanese 
woodcutter’s daughter becomes unrecog- 
nisable as “Little Laughing Eyes” or 
“ Shining Pearl.” Each geisha possesses 
her own distinctive professional name, 
and some of these are as well known in 
Japan as are those of Ellaline Terriss or 
Edna May in London. 

The education of the geisha com- 
mences at an early age. She is generally 
the daughter of indigent or mercenary 
parents, and is apprenticed at the age 
of fourteen to a professional instructor 
who gives her parents a few dollars, at 
the same time agreeing to take entire 


out, by herself or with others, at so much 
per hour to amuse the guests at a tea- 
house or private party, acting also as 
waitress when so required, and retaining 
only a tithe of her earnings, the remainder 
going into the pockets of her employers. 
The samisen is not an instrument likely 
to become popular outside Japan. It is 
a banjo with three strings and a square 
head, and is played with an _ ivory 
plectrum, which causes the notes to 
appear harsh and discordant to European 
ears, however harmonious they may seem 
to Japanese listeners. The dancing is also 
of a style unknown in Europe, the lower 
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A JAPANESE LADY 


limbs remaining completely covered, 
and the movements made with the soles 
of the feet, the toes being scarcely used. 

“Still,” says Mr. Norman, “in the 
undulations of the body, the serpentine 
movements of hands and arms, and above 
all in their complete pantomimic skill, 
the Japanese danmseuses have resources 
beyond anything of the kind I have seen 
elsewhere.” 

Although the surroundings of the 
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geisha are certainly not conducive to 
habits of morality, there are many who 
have escaped unscathed from the ordeal. 
At the same time it must be admitted 
that the calling of a singing girl is not 
calculated to engender a taste for the 
pleasures of domestic life. Even the frail 
ones possess one virtue—they are seldom 
unfaithful to those whose hearts and 
pockets they command. As a class they 
deserve pity rather than censure,and those 
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TRAVELLING IN THE COUNTRY, 


familiar with the various phases of social 
life in Japan will readily agree with Mr. 
Norman when he says: “ Poor little 
mortals, doomed to be merry by profes- 
sion under all the fatigues, and bullying, 
and disappointments of their trying life, 
‘let them enjoy their little day,’ and pass 
away, escorted by the kindly smiles and 
tender memories they have evoked. 
Their class is a disappearing one, for 
when the Japanese man has assimilated 
Western amusements, as well as Western 
learning and Western law, he will look 
for his fun elsewhere than at the hands 
and lips of these pretty purveyors.” 

Is the national female dress of Japan 
destined to become extinct? On esthetic 
grounds, if no other, it is to be hoped 
not, for nothing can be more picturesque 
or becoming, whatever may be the 
position of the wearer in the social scale, 
whether she be the wife of a nobleman 
or the hardworking helpmate of a peasant. 
“In all its essentials,” we are told, ‘‘ the 
female costume of Japan has remained 
the same, decade after decade, graceful, 
artistic, comfortable, and wholesome.” 
A Japanese woman in European attire 
becomes hopelessly vulgarised in ap- 
pearance. European and American 
ladies have more to gain by adopting 
the Japanese costume than have their 


sisters in the 
Land of the 
Rising Sun in 
resorting to the 
use of tight cor- 
sets, high-heeled 
shoes, and other 
monstrosities 
of European 
fashion. 

Yet not a few 
of the Japanese 
fair ones are seri- 
ously engaged 
in discussing the, 
to them, all-im- 
portant question 
as to whether 
they shall or 
shall not aban- 
don their dainty, 
flowing robes, 
and adopt the 
ungraceful styles created by London and 
Parisian modistes. The arguments, says 
Mr. Norman, in “ The Real Japan,” are 
very conflicting. On the one hand, there 
is the Empress’s own example, and her 
order that no lady shall appear at Court 
in other than foreign dress. Then there 
is the natural desire not to appear old- 
fashioned before their fellows. The 
desire of their husbands is also in many 
cases on the side of foreign dress, and so 
are the public appeals of many influential 
men, such as the Minister of Education. 
Japanese women, however, have too much 
taste not to see that their own dress is far 
more beautiful. 

The simplicity of the Japanese woman’s 
costume adds considerably to its charm. 
First she fastens two little aprons (koshi- 
maki and suso-yoko) round her waist so as 
to form a kind of small petticoat, or she 
will attain the same result with a rect- 
angular piece of light material (yumoji), 
over which is placed a soft, thin shirt or 
chemise, fitting close to the body. This 
is the jibau. It is generally made of 
light-coloured silk crape. Over this, in 
winter, is placed an extra garment, the 
shitagi, to promote warmth. Over the 
shitagi in winter, and over the jibau in 
summer, is worn the kimono, or kimonos, 
as the outer garment, with the appearance 
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of which we are so familiar, is desig- 
nated, the material varying according 
to the means of the wearer. 

“This,” says Mr. Norman, whose 
long residence in Japan has made him 
an authority in such matters, “ is tied 
at the waist with a long sash of soft 
silk crape, called the hoso-obi, wound 
round several times. Round the 
wearer's waist, above this, is worn 
that most striking feature, the obi. 
This is a piece of the thickest silk or 
brocade, about twelve feet long and 
thirty inches wide. It is the pride of 
the Japanese woman, and a magnifi- 
cent obi is the Japanese equivalent for 
the conventional diamonds which a 
lover gives his mistress with us. The 
stuff is folded lengthwise, giving it a 
breadth of about fifteen inches, then 
wound very tightly twice round the 
waist, with the folded edge down- 
wards, thus making a deep and handy 
pocket: in the fold. One end is 
measured to the left knee, and left 
loose ; then the long loose end behind is 
turned round at a right angle, and let 
fall into an enormous bow; then the 
bottom of the bow is gathered up into a 
smaller inner bow, the short loose end is 
turned back upon the end of this, and a 
flat elastic silk band, called the obi dome, 
is stretched over this to hold both ends 
and both bows in place, brought round 
to the front, and the two ends hooked 
together.” Stockings and socks are 
unknown, being replaced by the tabi, a 
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shoe of thick-woven white cloth, to 
which is attached a kind of short 
stocking of white silk. The tabi is 
mostly worn indoors, a pair of wooden 
clogs, called geta, being used outside. 
On festival occasions the kimono is 
frequently adorned with gold and silk 
embroidery. Much care is bestowed by 
Japanese women on the dressing of their 
hair. 
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A BRAVE SOLDIER. 


Curate: ‘‘ When I look at those ladies, I think the marriage service should be changed to—t Who 
dares take this woman?’ ”’ 
Major: ‘‘I should be glad to answer, in either case, ‘I dare 
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XII.— 
“ VERY 
LIKELY.” 





HE active and personal interest 
which every member of the Royal 
Family takes in every project 

likely to be conducive to the well-being 
of the community is well known. During 
the erection of the great hospital for con- 
sumption at Ventnor, this was peculiarly 
marked. ‘The affection which the late 
Queen entertained for the Isle of Wight ; 
and the dire nature of the disease which 
the great hospital, now worthy to be 
considered one of our national institu- 
tions, was intended to relieve, were cir- 
cumstances which rendered the work one 
of special interest in the Royal circle. 
The erection of that vast pile, now 
standing on the left of the road running 
from Ventnor to Blackgang, was naturally 
a work of considerable time, and nearly 
every member of the Royal Family 
visited the works on several occasions 
during construction. The Princesses be- 
came well known in Ventnor. Their 
affability, condescension, and brightness 
were the subjects of universal remark and 
praise. They often made trifling pur- 
chases at the shops, entered into con- 
versation with the tradespeople, and 
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generally comported themselves as sweet 
young English ladies of private rank. 
Among the shops which they patronised 
was that of a draper, which, as is usual 
in country towns, combined the trades of 
glover, hosier, and general outfitter. 
The shop was kept by an old gentleman 
who was his own buyer, shopwalker, and 
first salesman, took an intelligent interest 
in the fashions, and tried to model his 

oods upon the style of the plain but 
elegantly-cut clothes worn by his exalted 
customers. 

One fine morning Princess Christian 
and Princess Louise entered the show- 
room. Mr. Brown rushed from behind 
the counter, drew out two chairs, which, 
after dusting with his pocket-handker- 
chief, he proffered with the bow of a 
Beau Brummel to the two ladies. The 
Princesses seated themselves, made some 
trifling purchases, and commended the 
quality of some silks and wool for fancy 
work they had just bought. 

“IT am honoured that your Royal 
Highnesses like it,” said Mr. Brown, “I 
always strive to obtain the best quality 
goods, and also to keep up with the 
fashions; and as for gloves,” he con- 
tinued, taking down a box, “these are 
some of Houbigant's best, just arrived 
direct from Paris.” 

Their Royal Highnesses expressed their 
approval of Mr. Brown’s endeavours to 
ensure his customers’ satisfaction in the 
goods he retailed, and a few minutes’ 
desultory conversation on general topics 
followed. ‘The Princesses then rose, Mr. 
Brown following them, bowing to the 
ground at each step, and in his excite- 
ment carrying with him four or five pairs 
of the gloves which he had been showing 
the Princesses. Long after the ladies 
had passed the threshold and walked 
down the street, Mr. Brown still stood at 
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his door gazing after them, with the 
gloves dangling from his wrists and 
waving in the breeze. 

Two gentlemen came up the street; 
one was H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
who had been paying his first visit to the 
hospital since he had laid the foundation 
stone of the building in the year 1867. 
Travel had browned his face, and Mr. 
Brown had never seen His Royal High- 
ness in the flesh before. Whether under 
any circumstances he would have recog- 
nised him from the engraved portraits he 
had seen is doubtful, but at that moment 
he was so completely lost in a dream of 
blissful retrospect concerning the dis- 
tinguished ladigs who had just left him, 
that his brain was not receptive of out- 
side impressions. The Prince had been 
over the hospital so far as it was com- 
pleted, and had even ascended the 
scaffolding to view the progress of the 
upper portion of the building. In 
descending he had split his right glove 
across the palm. Those who remember 
the usual attire of His Royal Highness 
at that period will recollect the particu- 
larity with which the Prince gloved 
himself, a pair of lavender kid gloves 
fitting like wax being the invariable 
complement of the frock coat and silk 
hat of afternoon wear. 

His Royal Highness, on seeing Mr. 
Brown standing at his door with several 
pairs of gloves dangling from his wrists, 
looked at his own split glove, paused, 
turned to his companion, saying, “ Here 
is an opportunity of replacing these,” 
and entered the shop. Mr. Brown drew 
himself against the entrance to allow his 
customers to pass, and then reluctantly, 
with a lingering look in the direction 
the Princesses had taken, followed them 
into the shop. 

“Gloves? Yes,sir. Lavender? Yes, 
sir. These are very special, indeed; I 
was just now showing them to their 
Royal Highnesses the Princesses Christian 
and Louise. 1 have some gentlemen’s 
gloves of the same make. I have the 
honour of supplying the Royal Family, 
and am sure my goods will give you 
satisfaction. Seven-and-a-half did you 
say, sir? What a pity you did not come 
in a few minutes ago. You would have 
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seen the Princesses. They were sitting 
on those very chairs—so kind, so affable.” 

“The Princesses are always very agree- 
able,” returned the Prince. 

“More than agreeable; so very kind, 
condescending—yet you can scarcely call 
it condescension. They spoke to me 
almost as if I were an equal. No pride. 
I dare say if you had been in the shop 
they might, perhaps, have spoken to 
you.” 

“Very likely,” said the Prince. 

“* Well, I’m very sorry you missed them. 
If you are staying in Ventnor any length 
of time, I have no doubt you will ‘see 
them.” 

“Very likely,” again repeated the 
Prince. 

Mr. Brown was about to wrap up the 
gloves. ‘I will wear them,” said the 
Prince, putting half-a-sovereign on the 
counter. 

“Thank you, sir; six-and-six the 
gloves, three-and-six change. But, dear 
me, isn’t it a pity to leave this pair? 
Why, they are quite new. I could 
repair that slit so that no one will see 
“.” 

“T hardly think it necessary,” said the 
Prince, rising. 

“It will only be sixpence,” continued 
the indefatigable shopkeeper, “and even 
if the slit does show a little, if you keep 
your hand with the knuckles out, like 
this, nobody could possibly see it.” 

Mr. Brown dropped his wrist and 
cocked his hand out like a bear’s paw, 
and looked altogether so like a grotesque 
monkey that the Prince could not forbear 
smiling. 

“T will repair them neatly,” said Mr. 
Brown, “ and will send them to-morrow. 
What address shall I say?” 

“Thank you ; but as I am not staying 
in Ventnor I will not trouble you. The 
gloves can remain until I either call or 
send.” 

“Very well, sir. Thank you. Good- 
day,” said Mr. Brown, putting up his 
glove-box, but not troubling to emerge 
from behind his counter to see his 
customers out. ° 

The next day a groom in the Royal 
livery entered the shop: Mr. Brown 


hurried to attend him. 
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«Some more wool for the Princesses?” 
he exclaimed, getting down some 
boxes. 

“No,’’ said the man. 

“Anything I can serve you with for 
yourself ?”’ said Mr. Brown. 

“No,” said the man, “I have called 
for a pair of lavender gloves.” 

“Pair of lavender gloves? What 
size?” 

“T don’t know what size,” returned 
the man, “a pair which was left here 
yesterday to be repaired.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Brown, “I suppose 
one of the gentlemen in attendance. | 
had no idea he came from Osborne 
House.” 

“He comes from Osborne House right 
enough, but he isn’t in attendance on 
anyone.” 

“Dear me? A member of the 
Cabinet ?” said Mr. Brown. 

“No, he ain’t,” returned the man, “ I 
am surprised you didn’t know him.” 

“Not a Royal visitor?” said Mr. 
Brown. “Oh, don’t say he was a Royal 


visitor, because I was talking to him 
about the Princesses.” 

“ Well, I don’t know what you said, 
but whatever you did say you said to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, for 
it was he who left the gloves with you 
yesterday.” 

Mr. Brown rolled his head on the 
counter. “Oh! dear, oh! dear; no 
wonder he said ‘ very likely ’ when I told 
him his own sisters would speak to him 
Oh! dear, I’ve lost my Royal connection. 
I’m ruined! ruined!” and poor Mr. 
Brown gave way to utter dejection. 

Mr. Brown’s fears were, however, 
groundless, as passing his shop some 
months after, we saw, in addition to the 
Royal Arms which had previously been 
displayed over the entrance, a warrant, 
glazed and framed, hanging in his prin- 
cipal window, which, duly signed by His 
Royal Highness’s Chamberlain, conferred 
on Mr. Brown all the rights and privi- 
leges belonging to a “glover to the 
establishment of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales.” 


-XIIL—“THERE’S MANY A TRUE WORD.” 


HE Marquess of A—— was possessed 
of a charming wife, two lovely 
children, and a fortune of upwards 

of £70,000 a year. In addition he had 
the advantages of being young and good- 
looking, of capable mind, and of un- 
blemished character, and if perfect happi- 
ness could be found in man, one might 
have looked naturally to the Marquess of 
A as its possessor. He was, however, 
one of the most discontented beings on the 
face of the earth. It was not that he 
desired any particular thing which he had 
not, but that whatever he possessed, or 
whatever event occurred, he thought 
might have come to him in some different 
and improved form to the actuality. All 
his blessings, and they were many, he 
discounted ; his few troubles he magnified 
out of all proportion to their just signifi 
cance. 

It was some time after their marriage 
that his wife discovered this abnormal 
trait in the character of her husband. Her 





attention was first drawn to it by his want 
of popularity in the neighbourhood of 
their country seat in Blankshire, not only 
among the tenantry, but among the resi- 
dent gentry also. She was at first indig- 
nant that so true-hearted, amiable, and 
liberal a man should not be appreciated 
more justly, but in course of time she 
came to understand that his constant 
attitude of discontent was sufficient to 
eclipse the many solid merits of his 
character. Like the good and loving wife 
she was, she spared no effort to lead him 
into a more satisfied frame of mind, but 
without avail. There was no pretext 
to consult a physician, for his health 
was excellent and his mind clear and 
acute. On one occasion, when the cele- 
brated surgeon Sir James P—— was a 
guest at the castle, she confided her trouble 
to him, and he kindly undertook to speak 
to the Marquess, and, if possible, to ascer- 
tain whether his lordship was aware of 
his morbid dissatisfaction with everything. 
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The interview convinced Sir James that 
the Marquess was entirely unaware of any 
peculiar trait inhischaracter. “Whether 
his state may be due to atavism,” said 
Sir James, “it is impossible, without the 
confidence of a personal consultation, for 
me to say. Of one thing you may rest 
assured, that his health seems perfect, and 
I should say likely to remain so, both 
mentally and physically.” 

The Marchioness strove to aid her 
husband in extending any pursuit which 
served to take his mind away from him- 
self,and knowing he liked racing, feigned 
a greater interest in turf matters than she 
really felt. To please her in the first 
instance, and soon for its own sake, 
the Marquess became a large owner of 
racehorses. His colours were successful 
the first time they were unfurled, and 
his grumbling was less frequently 
heard. 

But in racing a preponderance of re- 
verses to successes must be expected, and 
when they came the Marquess became 
more discontented than ever. Fordham 
sent in his jacket; Archer sent in his 
jacket; two trainers requested his lordship 
to remove his horses from their stables. 
“He’s one of the ‘ win, tie, or wrangle’ 
school. That’s what he is,” remarked 
one ; “ two thousand a year is no nut-shells 
togive up, but I won’t have my life worried 
out of me for no man.” 

The Marquess engaged a private 
trainer, and the season of 1885 was 
brilliantly successful. At its close the 
stable possessed so strong a team of two- 
year-olds that the great events of 1886 
—the Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby, 
and St. Leger—seemed fairly within its 
grasp. Thestrongest stable of one season, 
however, often proves the weakest of the 
next, and until Ascot, at which meeting 
the Marquess was fairly successful, he won 
nothing during the first half of the year. 
Many owners would have been gratified 
at even this late success. 

On June 22nd the Stockbridge Meeting 
was held, as usual on the first day, under 
the auspices of the Bibury Club, to which 
exclusive body the Marquess received the 
honour of election. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, always 
among the first to enter into the joys of 
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his friends or to condole their misfortunes, 
congratulated the Marquess onhis election, 
and also on his successes at the recent 
Ascot Meeting. 

“T am, indeed, gratified, sir,” replied 
the Marquess, “at having been elected 
to a club of which your Royal High- 
ness is the most distinguished member. 
But this year has been a most unfor- 
tunate one for me on the turf, and the 
winning a race or two at Ascot of no 
real profit.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” returned the 
Prince ; “ but I thought your horses won 
at least six or seven times.” 

“Truly, sir, they passed the post first 
on many occasions, but such victories, as 
the papers called them, were rather a loss 
to me than otherwise,” he sighed. “On 
one race I instructed my commissioner to 
take 8000 to 1000 about my horse. He 
could not get more than 6 to 1, so did 
nothing. I consider I am clearly £8,000 
out of pocket on that race. In another 
race I wanted to back my horse at 25 to 1. 
My trainer dissuaded me. ‘Let me try 
him first,’ he said. I didso. The horse 
won the trial, and those villainous touts 
getting scent of the matter, seven monkeys 
to one was all I could obtain in a market 
cleared by others. In addition to which 
my Marie Stuart filly, the best animal I 
ever owned, has turned roarer. The turf 
is full of disappointments ; I fear I must 
relinquish it.” 

“Dear me!” returned the Prince; 
“ youremind me of the late Mr. Charles 
Matthews in one of his favourite charac- 
ters. Things are indeed grievous with 
you ; but,” added the Prince, in a more 
serious tone, “it appears to me, my lord, 
you regard these matters from a very un- 
sportsmanlike standpoint. To be neither 
unduly elated by success nor discouraged 
by reverses has always been considered 
the first attribute of a good sportsman. 
I have only won one race myself under 
Jockey Club rules, but far from being 
discouraged, I still continue racing, and 
hope one day to own a Derby winner of 
my own breeding, although I really think 
at the present time my luck is so bad 
that if a horse of mine were winning a 
vace, it would dvop dead before passing 
the post.’ 
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The following is taken from the Field, 
June 26th, 1886 :— 


Tue STOCKBRIDGE Cup, value 300 sovs., 
by subscription of ro sovs. each. T.Y.C. 
33 subs. 


Mr. Craven’s b. c..Campbell, by Cam- 

ballo—Conspiracy, 4 yrs, gst 11lb 
(T. Cannon) 1 
Mr. Manton’s Gay Hermit, 3 yrs, gst 
3lb (F. Archer) 
Lord Cadogan’s Kaunitz, 3 yrs, 7st 131b 
(G. Barrett) 3 

H.R.H. The Prince of Wales’s Counter- 
pane, 2 yrs, 6st 2lb (T. Loates) o 

Mr. Abington’s Cerealis, 3 yrs, 7st 131b 
_ (Smith) o 

Mr. H. R. Combe’s c. by Doncaster— 
Cauldron, 2 yrs, 5st 13lb (Southey) o 


bd 


Betting: 11 to 4 agst Gay Hermit, 
100 to 30 each against Counterpane and 
Campbell, 7 to 2 agst Kaunitz, 10 to 1 
each agst the others. 


The race.—Cauldron c. jumped off with 
a slight lead of Cerealis, Kaunitz, and 
Campbell, with Counterpane and Gay 
Hermit last, and in this order they ran 
until half-way down the hill, when 
Counterpane rushed to the front and 
seemed to have all the others settled. 
Entering the straight, Counterpane had 
an increased lead, but was soon after 
observed to reel, and immediately was 
passed by the others, of whom Kaunitz 
assumed the lead at the rails but was 
challenged by Campbell, who, getting 
the better of a pretty rum home, won 
easily by a length and a half ; half a length 
separating second and third. Cauldron 
c. was fourth, and Cerealis last with the 
exception of Counterpane, who, just before 
the winning-post, fell and died almost 
immediately. A post-mortem examina- 
tion, by order of His Royal Highness, 
was afterwards made by Mr. E. Smith of 
Midhurst, which proved that Counter- 
pane’s death was due to heart disease. 


XIV.—THE MARTIAL CLOAK. 


VERY male member of the Royal 
iD Family is more or less intimately 
connected with one arm of the 
Service. The Monarch is ex officio head 
of both, as well as of the Executive 
Government, the Church and the Law; 
but the Princes have no ex officio stand- 
ing in any, and derive their rank in Army 
and Navy from the appointment of the 
Sovereign. It sometimes happens that 
the Heir to the Crown is a soldier, some- 
times a sailor, but invariably one or the 
other. Everyone knows that King 
Edward VII. was a soldier, and probably 
no portrait of him when Prince is better 
known than that representing him in the 
uniform of the roth Hussars—a very 
handsome dress, which suited H.R.H. 
well. The Honorary Colonelship of the 
10th Hussars by no means exhausted the 
military appointments of the Prince, and 
there are probably very few persons in 
existence who could off-hand detail a list 
of all the regiments to which he is 
attached, English and foreign. It would 
be mere guess to hazard the number of 


our Sovereign’s military uniforms at 
about seventy, but to those to whom the 
subject is a new one, that number will do 
as well as another to give an idea that 
the duties performed by the King are no 
sinecure. 

His Majesty, as all his subjects know, 
has always taken great interest in the 
welfare of the Army, and has always 
been ready to lend the prestige of his 
presence to any function tending to its 
well-being. [In former years his inspec- 
tion of those regiments in which he held 
honorary rank was very frequent, and the 
tale of “ The Martial Cloak ” refers to the 
inspection of a regiment which for the 
purposes of the story will be called the 
14th Martinets. 

That the more ancient members of the 
“ Rag.” are constantly asserting that “ the 
Service is going to the devil” is so 
generally credited that the phrase has 
passed almost into a proverb. Colonel G., 
while admitting the truth of the saying, 
invariably added: “ but, sir, it shan’t go 
to the devil if I can help it.” In truth 
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he spared no personal effort to keep his 
own regiment in the highest degree of 
efficiency, and was a martinet of the old 
school. It was rumoured on one occasion 
he even looked with reproachful eyes on 
the sword-knot of H.R.H. the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, which had twisted about 
the thirty-second part of an inch awry, 
and one subaltern exchanged from the 
crack regiment in which Colonel G. held 
command into one serving in a very 
unhealthy colony. When asked his 
reason he gave the following extraordinary 
reply :— 

“ All humanity I consider to be divided 
into two parts, Colonel G. representing 
one and the rest of mankind the other. 
After twelve months of Colonel G.I want 
a change.” There was no doubt, how- 
ever, that the 14th Martinets was acredit 
to the British Army, and the British Army 
as a whole, despite the sneering of home 
critics, usually seems to impress favourably 
those foreign potentates who from time 
to time visit our shores and inspect the 
manceuvres of our troops. Macaulay 
likened the Household Guardsof Versailles 
to an awkward squad beside the troops 
of Frederick JI. of Prussia, and without 
offering such an extreme comparison the 
mechanical precision in the evolutions of 
the 14th excelled that of any other 
British regiment. But although the 
regiment was admired, the Colonel was 
feared and disliked by many who came 
into contact with him. He knew every 
detail of his profession thoroughly, and 
was brutally frank in exposing the 
ignorance of those who, while being on 
the whole thoroughly good men, had not 
studied the minutie of tactics and drill 
with the same exactness as himself. He 
was proud of his regiment and fond of hav- 
ing it inspected and admired, especially by 
Royal personages, and was constantly on 
the look-out for favourable opportunities 
to arrest the journey of one of the Princes 
in order that H.R.H. might have the 
happiness of gazing on the beauty of his 
pet child—the 14th Martinets. Towards 
the end of July the 14th was quartered 
on the South Coast—it matters little in 
what portion of that vast range of 
barracks stretching from Eastney to 
Netley it was to be found. Portsmouth 
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is a sufficiently precise locality. Being 
therefore at Portsmouth at the end of 
July, Colonel G. began to give his men 
an extra polish. The reason of this was 
that in the first week of August H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales would be the guest 
of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
at Goodwood House. At the close of the 
visit H.R.H. would go to Cowes. 
“* Chichester—Cowes, humph,” growled 
Colonel G. one morning as he sat at 
breakfast ; “nothing out of his way. I'll 
have him. It will give him real pleasure 
to inspect the men. As a sight, what's 
Goodwood Races compared to them | 
should like to know.” No sooner was the 
idea formed than Colonel G. set to work to 
carry it out. H.R.H. had really no time to 
spare. Nearly every hour of the next two 
months was pre-engaged, but the Prince’s 
extreme kindness and good-nature induced 
him even at the sacrifice of some personal 
convenience to give the old colonel the 
gratification he craved, and an inspection 
on Southsea Common was fixed for eleven 
o’clock on the Saturday which closed the 
Goodwood Meeting, and the Prince would 
then go over to Cowes from the Clarence 
Pier. 

On Saturday morning, when the uniform 
of the Prince was to be laid out, it was 
discovered that the uniform of the 14th 
had not been included in the luggage 
brought down from London. As the 14th 
was one of the Prince's regiments, the 
contretemps would have been awkward 
under any circumstances. With such a 
commander as Colonel G. it was more 
than awkward. The desecration of a 
shrine would have appeared a very small 
thing to the Colonel compared with 
inspecting his regiment in a strange 
uniform. The case, however, admitted 
of no remedy. There was no time 
to send to London. The Prince would 
certainly not wear any one else's 
uniform even if an officer of the 14th 
should be in the house and happen to 
have his regimentals withhim. A Field- 
Marshal’s uniform was therefore laid 
out. 

“What’s this?” exclaimed H.R.H. 
“TI want the uniform of the 14th 
Martinets.” 


“] regret, your Royal’ Highness,” 
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replied the attendant, “that the 14th’s 
uniform was not included in the 


baggage.” 
H.R.H.’s thought is ever first for others, 
and so it was in this instance. “If I do 


not go,” he thought, “ Colonel G. will cer- 
tainly have a fit. If 1 go in any uniform 
other than that of his regiment he is very 
likely to have a fit. He seems bound to 
have a fit in any case. Perhaps I had 
better go. I may think of something. 
Ah!” he exclaimed aloud, “I have it,” 
and turning to his attendant he said, 
“ Have you my General’s regulation great- 
cloak here?” ‘ Yes, your Royal High- 
ness,” was the reply, given in a relieved 
tone, for although the Prince had not 
uttered one word of blame, all those who 
serve him have the greatest fear that any 
hitch should cause him annoyance. 

“Then,” said the Prince, “ bring it.” 
Having arrayed himself in the Field- 
Marshal’s uniform, and placed the plumed 
cocked hat on his head, the Prince 
entered the carriage which was to convey 
him to the station, ordering the General’s 
regulation cloak to be taken with him. 

Arrived at Portsmouth, a carriage 
awaited the Prince at the station. Enter- 
ing this he wrapped the large military 
cloak closely round him, leaving his 
cocked hat and plumes the only part of 
his uniform visible, and drove at once to 
the barracks where Colonel G.’s regiment 
was quartered. The chargers of the Prince 
and Colonel stood ready accoutred, and 
the Prince, leaving the carriage, vaulted 
on to the horse’s back, sending one of the 
attendant gentlemen into the barracks to 
inform Colonel G. that the Prince awaited 
him, the hour fixed for the inspection 
being but a few minutes distant. Colonel 
G. appeared on the steps, saluted H.R.H., 
and mounting his horse again saluted 
as he drew to the Prince’s side in a 
sharp canter towards Southsea Common. 
Colonel G. had hurried, but even in his 
hurry he had given more than one startled 
glance at the Prince. He now looked at 
him again, and said: “It was very good 
of your Royal Highness to so readily 
accede to my request.” 

“It always gives me pleasure to inspect 
so smart a regiment as yours, Colonel,” 
replied the Prince. 


Colonel G. once more looked at 
H.R.H., then at the sky, at the sky 
again, and once more at the Prince, and 
then spluttered out: “But it does not 
rain!” 

“Rain! Why, of course not. It has 
not rained for a week, and as far as the 
indications show does not seem likely to 
rain for another week.” 

Colonel G. groaned. 

“What is the matter, Colonel?” 
inquired the Prince, “do you find the 
heat oppressive ?” 

“Heat, sir? It is hot, is it not, sir?” 

“ Hot!” exclaimed the Prince, whose 
cloak and canter had now rendered him 
uncomfortably warm; “it certainly is 
hot. Since I went into the stokehole of 
the Serapis on my voyage to India, I do 
not remember to have felt hotter.” 

Colonel G. seemed overwhelmed by the 
intelligence. ‘“ I must apologise to your 
Royal Highness if I have missed any very 
recent regulation respecting cloaks. The 
weather being fine”—the poor Colonel 
looked at the sky and then at his uniform 
—“I—I did not—ah! put one on.” 

“You look a soldier in any dress,” 
replied the Prince, “but a cloak some- 
times adds to a martial appearance.” 

“ Does your Royal Highness think so ?” 

“IT certainly do,” returned the Prince. 
“You remember the picture of Napoleon 
crossing the Alps?” 

“TI cannot say that | do, sir,” replied 
the Colonel. 

“Of Wellington before Waterloo, at 
Quatre Bras, at Salamanca? Of Clive 
before Plassey, Marlborough at Blenheim, 
or Washington before Yorktown? Do 
you know any of these pictures ?” 

“TI have not taken much interest in 
art,” replied the Colonel. “ I—I—think 
I have an engraving of the Duke of 
Wellington somewhere, but he is not in 
action ; standing with his arms folded if 
I remember rightly.” 

“ Ah, Colonel,” said the Prince, “there 
is much to be learnt from pictorial repre- 
sentations of military actions, especially 
concerning costume. Many of the com- 
manders I have mentioned derived 
additional dignity of appearance from 
the martial cloak.” 

“ Indeed, sir!” replied the Colonel, “] 
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shall make a point of studying the 
subject.” 

“Do so,” replied the Prince, “I am 
sure it will repay your trouble.” 

They had now reached the point of the 
Common where the regiment was drawn 
up. Returning the salute of the officers, 
the Prince and Colonel watched the 
regiment, which was at once put through 
its drill, and subsequently rode down the 
lines, the Prince expressing the highest 
approval of all he saw. The officers 
exchanged many startled glances as they 
watched the Prince riding down the lines 
closely wrapped in his militarycloak. Poor 
men, if they could have foreseen what 
was in store for them they would have 
looked even more startled! The inspec- 
tion over, the Prince, after a few minutes’ 
conversation, bade adieu and resumed his 
seat in the carriage, which had remained 
drawn up in the roadway at no great 
distance. Just before driving off he spoke 
to the Colonel. 

“Do not forget the subject of our con- 
versation,” hesaid. ‘ Iamsure, Colonel, 
you will find the history of the martial 
cloak most interesting.” 

“] shall make a point of looking into 
the matter, and I thank your Royal 
Highness for suggesting it,” replied the 
Colonel, saluting. 

An application for leave from Colonel 
G. was most unusual, and its receipt was 
followed by his personal appearance at 
the Horse Guards, where he studied the 
regulations and archives with the 
enthusiasm of astudent. Indeed, anyone 
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who had watched his movements would 
have found that his “ urgent private 
affairs” caused him to apportion his 
time between the Horse Guards, British 
Museum, National Gallery, and National 
Portrait Gallery. He was a most inde- 
fatigable student. Whether his research 
would alone have emboldened him in 
ordering his officers to wear cloaks on all 
full-dress occasions cannot be known, 
but attending a review at Aldershot on a 
pouring wet day, the sight of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge arrayed in a thick 
regulation cloak settled the question, and 
the officers of the 14th Martinets from 
their colonel downwards were henceforth 
to be cloaked on all State occasions. For 
some time after the edict the subaltern 
who had exchanged into an unhealthy 
climate was much envied. 

A year or more passed; and again it 
fell to the lot of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales to review the 14th. ‘This time he 
did so in the uniform of the regiment. 
As the Prince rode down the lines, the 
only officer of the regiment whose uniform 
was visible, poor Colonel G.’s emotion 
was painfully apparent. 

“I followed your Royal Highness’s 
suggestion,” he mumbled after the inspec- 
tion, as he glanced reproachfully at the 
sheen of the Prince’s uniform, “‘ and have 
adopted the cloak for myself and officers 
on many more occasions than theretofore. 
We are wearing Cloaks to-day.” 

“So I perceive, Colonel,’’ replied the 
Prince, “and very nice indeed they 
look.” 
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R. TOM MALLON, prominent free 

M lance and eminent Bohemian, by 

an expenditure of sixpence, had 

just been converting himself into theowner 

of a copy of Gil Blas, when he came face 

to face with a Fleet Street friend who 

had been engaged in a converse operation, 

turning himself into a small capitalist at 

the cost of some review copies of cheap 
literature. 

“Been raising the wind, Hackett?” 
asked Tom, glancing at a large silver coin 
which the said Martin Hackett was 
holding up between his finger and thumb. 

“ Just a gentle breeze ; one can never get 
up a hurricane out of cheap reprints. But, 
Tom, who do you think is inside there ?” 
pointing to the bookseller’s shop. “ Jim 
Lester, no less, trying to get rid of some 
of his medical books, and looking both 
starved and shamefaced. He has been 
trying to work up a practice in Islington, 
you know, but I don’t think he has 
earned five pounds in the twelve 
months.” 

“ By Jove, Hackett, we must try to do 
something for him!” answered Tom, 
with his ready sympathy. “I am fairly 
well in funds just now and could spare a 
fiver or so.” 
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“ But Jim is such a proud beggar; he 
would never accept it.” 

“Yes, that’s awkward,” said Tom 
musingly, “ but don’t you think you could 
get up an illness, Martin? Something 
serious, you know. I am abominably 
healthy myself just now, and could not 
manage anything worse than a tooth- 
ache.” 

“ Well, I suffer from a kind of unquench- 
able thirst at nights,” answered Martin, 
“and a species of severe alloverishness in 
the morning. But let us go on to “The 
Clachan ” and discuss the matter there ; if 
we stand here any longer he will see us.” 

“It is a pity we cannot do something 
for him in the papers,” resumed Mallon 
as soon as they had arrived at the house 
in Mitre Court. “If he would only dis- 
cover something, or get connected with 
a murder or suicide, we might be able to 
give him a leg up.” 

“ By Jove! from the look of his face I 
should say he is himself about the likeliest 
man in London to commit suicide at the 
present moment. If the word were not 
too journalese for ordinary conversation, 
I should say he looks ghastly ! ” 

“ All the more reason why we should 
go to his assistance at once. Now you 
yourself, Martin, from the little sale you 
have just effected, cannot, I think, be over 
flush, and there is a scheme running in 
my head by means of which I think both 
of you could be benefited — you a little 
and Dr. Lester a good deal.” 

“ But what about yourself, my Thomas; 
you surely are not going to leave Tom 
Mallon out in the cold?” 

“Oh, I shall enter on this scheme from 
purely philanthropic motives, and indulge 
myself so far as to refuse to make a penny 
out of it. Have you got your note-book 
with you? Ah, very good! Now I 
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shall proceed to give you a full_and true 
account of a remarkable outrage which 
is about to take place at a certain 
modest surgery in Islington over which 
presides our modest friend, Dr. James 
Lester.” 

“What! You are going to have the 
outrage reported before it takes place ?” 

“Not so, Martin, but you are going to 
have a dozen reports written out and 
ready to be sent in toa dozen papers, and 
when the programme is carried out I shall 
tip you the word through the telephone.” 

For an hour the two remained together, 
and then Mr. Mallon went to look up 
another friend of his, a certain Dan 
Lysaght, a boisterous genius, as noted 
for his physical powers as for his great 
intellectual ability. 

“Dan,” said Tom Mallon, affectionately 
patting him on the shoulder, “I want 
you to commit an outrage.” 

“Nothing very serious, I hope?” 
asked Dan composedly. “No dragging 
before the beak—no doses of oakum ?” 

“It will be an outrage that will create 
a sensation all over London; but I can 
guarantee that even if you are caught, 


which is very unlikely, there will be no 


after consequences. The object of the 
outrage is to benefit what I may call the 
outragee, though for the present he is to 
know nothing about it.” 

“ Then I’m your man,” said Dan, “ and 
I know you too well not to be aware that 
there is at least a nice little supper at the 
end of it. But when is it to take place?” 

“This very evening; there is no time 
to lose, Dan, and when I have bought a 
piece of rope and one or two other little 
articles all will be ready.” 

Half an hour later the two were on the 
top of an “Angel” ’bus, Dan Lysaght 
thoroughly enjoying the prospect of the 
work he had to do. 

It was already dark when the two 
arrived in front of Dr. Lester’s house. A 
light was burning in the surgery. Dan 
knocked, and the door was opened by the 
doctor himself. 

“ Anyone to look at me would think 
that I was one of the strongest men in 
London,” said Dan, as soon as he had got 
inside, “ but such is far from being the 
case. There is a homely but very wise 
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proverb which says that every man knows 
where his own shoe pinches, and in spite 
of every doctor in London, I will main- 
tain that I know where my own heart 
pinches!” 

Here Dan brought down his fist very 
roughly on the table, making the poor 
doctor start. 

“ What do you think of that old fool 
of a Sir William Cartwright Grant, 
Bart.?—nice job it was to make him a 
baronet! I went to him yesterday, paid 
him two guineas for the advice, and then 
the old scoundrel had the infernal 
assurance to ‘tell me that there was 
nothing at all the matter with my 
heart!” 

“Very inconsiderate of him,”’ answered 
Dr. Lester, who saw that he was expected 
to say something, and who feared he had 
to do with a madman. 

“Inconsiderate of him? "Twas brutal 
of him, I tell you, *twas dishonest, ’twas 
an outrage; oh, by Jove, ’twas almost 
high treason! And then, do you know, 
when I asked him if that was all he could 
give me for two guineas, he told a con- 
founded flunkey in plush to show me to 
the door! Me, mind you, Ned Eddwon, 
who took down Sandow at his own game ! 
But I took the bloated menial by the 
adipose calf of his right leg and the apo- 
plectic flesh bag at the back of his neck 
and hurled him on the top of the eminent 
physician, Sir William Cartwright Grant, 
Bart. Of course, there was a hullabaloo, 
but I had a cab waiting and got away. 
Don’t you think I treated the old fool 
right?” 

“Most justly,” answered the doctor ; 
“if arrogance and ignorance were always 
treated in the same way, there would be 
less of it in the world.” 

“Good for you, doctor ; I see that you 
and I are going to get on together,” said 
Dan, with an expression of pleasure on 
his face, “and I’m sure you will give me 
better value for my money than Monsieur 
Medico, the baronet. Well, I think I had 
better pay you beforehand—two guineas, 
eh! No, by Jove! I’ll give you just five 
pounds, good golden sovereigns, with the 
King’s head clearly stamped, and drink 
the five shillings when I get down to the 
‘Angel.’ You may join me if you like.” 
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Poor Dr. Jim’s eyes glittered at sight 
of the money, but he could not take it 
without a protest. 

“Your fee, sir, is entirely too much,” 
he said, “and more than I would get 
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Jerusalem! ’tis beating at the rate of ten 
thousand a minute. Give me that stetho- 
scope and sit down in that chair. Come, 
come, be calm. Remember what hap- 
pened to Sir William’s plush statue, and 


‘My real object in coming te see you was to get possession 
of your case book.” 


for forty visits in the neighbourhood of 
Islington.” 

“Oh, shade of the immortal and ever 
to be remembered Sangrado!” exclaimed 
Dan, throwing up his hands, “have I at 
last met a doctor with a conscience? 
But, no, it cannot be—’tis his heart! Ah, 
I have found you out, my worthy Aéscu- 
lapian; your own heart is affected! 
Come, let me feel your pulse! Oh, 


give up all idea of resistance. I am 
accustomed to have my own way, and 
the least opposition enrages me.” 

Here Mr. Lysaght showed the muscles 
of his right arm, and the doctor, with a 
blanched face, sat down in the chair. 
With every expression of apparent anxiety 
on his countenance, Dan began his exami- 
nation, every now and then giving vent 
to a blood-curdling comment. 

E-—2 
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“Oh, my heavens! this heart of yours 
won't do at all; it’s out of time and 
tune, beating shakes on the treble instead 
of the fine andante which should charac- 
terise the movements of such an organ! 
You have been letting yourself run down ; 
your ribs stand out like the ridges of a 
washing-board, or the rungs of a ladder 
and if they had you in Germany they'd 
take you for a worn-out pedlar’s pony ; 
raw material for the sausage factory ! 
Very raw material, by Jove! and I tell you 
candidly that this won’tdo! You'll have 
to eat,man, to fatten your- 
self up—half-a-pound of 
bacon and four eggs for 
breakfast; a pound of 
steak, two legs and the 
wing of a chicken, with 
a bottle of Bordeaux, for 
dinner; a good salmon 
steak for tea; and just 
what you like for supper. 
Do you understand ?” 

“Oh, yes, your instruc- 
tions are quite clear,” said 
the doctor, feebly. 

“ Very well, I will order 
the stuff to be sent on to 
you from Signor Maca- 
roni’s restaurant, and by 
the Roman nose of the 
Duke of Wellington, if 
you do not put on a stone 
in weight during the next 
fortnight, I’ll have your 
name struck off the 
register.” 

“Oh, anything you 
wish; and now will you allow me to 
earn my fee?” 

“Patience, my man, it does not do for 
a man in your state to get into a flutter ; 
and, yes, I can see that you are not to be 
trusted. There is a look in your eye 
which convinces me that you have no 
intention whatever of following out my 
prescription. Now understand me once 
for all, Dr. ; | have forgotten your 
name, but I am a man who is not to be 
thwarted, and I will begin at once by 
ordering you in a substantial dinner. 
Now sit quiet whilst I tie you to the 
chair. It is always well to make sure in 
these cases, and if I were to allow you to 


“ Dio mio 


!” he cried. 
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remain at liberty, who knows if you 
would not bar the door against me? 
That would be good, by Jove! bar the 
door against your best friend! ” 

Dr. Jim knew that resistance would not 
be of the least use, and submitted quietly 
to have his hands and feet bound and a 
gag put into his mouth. 

“ Ah, there you are, my boy,” said Dan, 
surveying his handiwork, “no stirring 
now until someone comes to relieve you. 
I may return or I may not, but, in any 
case, the waiter from Macaroni’s will be 
here in half-an-hour. | 
shall tell him to walk 
straight in. In the mean- 
time, don’t have any hesi- 
tation in using those five 
sovereigns ; you will earn 
them lateron. And now 
having frightened you a 
good deal, I am afraid I 
must tell you that my real 
object in coming to see 
you was to get possession 
of your case-book. I 
understand that you have 
been making some valu- 
able and very successful 
experiments with a new 
remedy for diphtheria, 
and your notes will be 
worth a good deal more 
than five pounds to me. 
And now, good-bye ; Iam 
sorry that you are not in 
a position to be able to 
shake hands with me, but 
your mind is no doubt 
active enough, and youcan join with me, 
mentally at least, in repeating the pious 
words of the wise Dr. Sangrado— This 
winter, with the blessing of God, there 
will be plenty of sickness! ’” 

With this Mr. Lysaght departed, carry- 
ing Dr. Jim’s almost virgin case-book 
under his arm. For ten minutes the 
doctor tugged at the cords that bound 
him, but all his efforts to free himself 
were unavailing. Then at the end of 
half-an-hour or so, he heard the door 
open, and a waiter, loaded with a large 
tray, came in. 

“ Dio mio!” cried the Italian, “ ehe 
vedo? What is this I see? The doctor 
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tied like one turkey! Ah, but I will him 
in liberty put.” 

And using a knife from the tray he cut 
the cords, and Dr. Jim stood up, a free, 
but a very puzzled, man. 

“What have you got there, and who 
sent you?” he asked the waiter, in a 
tone that went to show that he expected 
a good deal from the answer. 

“His name I not know, sir; big man, 
big fist, big voice, swear much, pay for 
twenty-one meals to be sent to the house 
of Dr. Lester, by order!” 

“But what did he say? 
no explanation?” 

“Him talk much to padrone. Dottore 
Lestaire, he say, is the best medico in 
London; Dottore Lestaire make him well 
and much strong, while the grande milor, 
Sir William Grant, not able to cure him 
one little bit. Also him say that Dottore 
Lestaire discover one gran remedio for 
diphtheria, and that one day you will be 
greatest medico in England.” 

“Upon my soul, twas very good of 
him,” said Dr. Jim, much puzzled,’ but 
feeling somehow that the unknown was 
a real friend. 


Did he give 


“Si, dottore, and all the people to him 
listen, and two say they will callon you 
to-morrow.” 

“Ah, I see I am just in time,” said a 


voice at the door. “Do you think you 
have enough there for two?” 

“Come in, Mallon; you were never 
more welcome,” answered Dr. Jim; ‘for 
you see before you the most puzzled man 
in London to-night. But you may go, 
Giovanni,” he went on, turning to the 
waiter, “and when I have gone through 
the whole course you will receive a 
proportionate tip.” 

Giovanni bowed and departed, whilst 
the doctor and Mallon—there was plenty 
for two—sat down to eat. 

“Now, what is it that puzzles you, 
Jim?” asked Tom, endeavouring to keep 
all show of knowledge from his eyes. 

“Do you see those five sovereigns ? 
They puzzled me a good deal, or rather 
the manner in which they came to me ;” 
and then, interrupted now and again by 
expressions of surprise from Tom Mallon, 
he recounted the adventure of the 
evening. 
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“And now what do you think of it 
all, Tom?” he asked at the end. “Do 
you think I should keep this money, and 
go on eating those meals?” 

“What a ridiculous question! Of 
course you will, and be very thankful 
that such philanthropic madmen exist, 
though I am not so sure that he was mad. 
It looks to me very much as if the fellow 
wanted to do you a good turn, and took 
that eccentric way of doing it. In any 
case, your best plan is to look wise and 
hold your tongue. If he goes shouting 
out in restaurants that you are the best 
doctor in England, be sure the advertise- 
ment will do you good ; and as you are in 
no way responsible, you cannot be accused 
of a breach of professional etiquette.” 

“But the queer thing is, I did try a 
new remedy on a couple of diphtheria 
patients some few months ago, with very 
successful results. Ah, yes, I remember 
telling you at the time, but I do not 
think I have mentioned it to another 
soul,” 

“One can never tell how these things 
get about,” said Tom. “I may, of course, 
have mentioned the fact to one or other 
of the medical students I know, and they 
may have mentioned it to others. In any 
case, if I were you, I would simply take 
the gifts the gods send, and, with Dr. 
Sangrado, pray for an epidemic.” 

“Dr. Sangrado? Now that is the 
second time I have heard that name to- 
night, and, by Jove, Mallon! I believe you 
know more about this affair than you 
pretend. Now, tell me the truth!” 

“ My dear Jim, if I were to begin tell- 
ing the truth I’d lose my job. *Twould 
never do in Fleet Street, you know; but 
I tell you what I'll do, I'll have the out- 
rage reported in the papers, and the 
advertisement will bring you no end of 
patients.” 

“Not for worlds! You'd have the 
Medical Council down on me like a 
shot.” 

“ Ah, well, it will be reported, you may 
be sure, and someone else will earn the 
tin. That’s the worst of being friendly 
with the subject of an outrage; you're 
obliged to neglect your duty to yourself 
and the public for the sake of respecting 
his feelings.” 
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“But unless you speak how could the 
reporters get hold of the story?” 

“My dear Jim, by this time Giovanni 
will have poured his tale into the ears 
of some free-lance more fortunate than I, 
and to-morrow morning, if not before, 
you will see an account of the whole 
affair, more or less accurate, in the papers. 
But, remember what 1 say—and you 
know I would not give you advice that 
was not for your good—do not, on any 
account, open your mouth on the subject 
again! As likely as not you will be 
besieged by reporters, but I would have 
a notice put up outside the surgery door 
saying that Dr. Lester absolutely refuses 
to say one word on the subject of the 
outrage to which he has been subjected.” 

“Very well, Tom, I will take your 
advice; but I must tell you that this out- 
rage, as you call it, has put new heart in 
me, given me new life. Never was there 
a man so down in the dumps as I was 
when that extraordinary individual 
called, but now I feel absolutely elated, 
and it is not, I am sure, altogether the 
effects of the dinner and the five sove- 
reigns. I feel as if my luck had 
changed.” 

“So it has, old man, so it has, you 
may depend,” said Tom. “And now 
Fleet Street calls me, and I must leave 
you.” 

A few minutes after Tom’s departure a 
newsboy, with a late edition of an even- 
ing paper, came running along the 
street. 

“Hextrorny houtrage in Islington ; 
doctor bound and gagged!” he was 
shouting, and the papers were selling as 
quickly as he could get the words out. 
Dr. Lester, with a strong flutter of excite- 
ment, purchased a copy and ran back to 
the surgery, impatient to know if the 
outrage in question referred to his own 
affair. Andit did, ofcourse. There was 
his name even, in a sub-headline, and a 
pretty long paragraph below it. 

“ A most extraordinary outrage 
occurred this evening at Islington,” he 
read, “the sufferer being Dr. James 
Lester, a popular and talented medical 
practitioner residing in Hospital Street. 
The doctor, who had been very busy 
attending to a number of patients during 
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the afternoon, had just got rid of what 
he thought would be the last one, when 
a young man of huge stature and a 
somewhat sinister cast of countenance 
unceremoniously entered, and ordered, 
rather than asked, that his heart should 
be examined. His appearance and 
manner suggested to the doctor that he 
had to deal with a madman, and, being 
alone at the time, he saw that it would 
be very dangerous to do anything to 
thwart, even in appearance, his most 
unwelcome visitor. So he fell in with 
the humour of the man, and the result 
was that at the end of about half-an- 
hour's wild talk and wilder gestures, 
Dr. Lester found himself bound and 
gagged in his own operating chair. He 
was found in this position twenty 
minutes later by one of the waiters 
belonging to Macaroni’s well-known 
restaurant, from which establishment 
Dr. Lester is in the habit of having his 
meals sent in every day. But it would 
appear that the madness of the man was 
only feigned, for, before leaving, he let 
out what was the real object of his visit. 
As is well known, there has been some- 
thing like an epidemic of diphtheria in 
Islington lately, and as every one of the 
patients attended by Dr. Lester recovered, 
it was rightly supposed by many that he 
had discovered a new mode of treatment. 
Amongst others who had heard this was 
the author of the outrage, for he took away 
his victim’s case-book, and candidly ad- 
mitted that his object was to find out the 
secret of the doctor’s successful treatment 
of diphtheria. What that secret is we 
understand Dr. Lester was ready to 
impart to any of his professional brethren, 
but he fears now that when next he hears 
of it, it will be in the form of an adver- 
tisement of a new patent medicine. 
Time will tell; but, in the meantime, 
Dr. Lester, though perhaps a little shaken 
in the nerves, is scarcely anything the 
worse for the adventure. It may be men- 
tioned, by the way, that the doctor him- 
self refuses to discuss the question of the 
outrage, but all the same we are perfectly 
sure of our facts.” , 

“ By Jove! you are sure of them,” said 
the doctor when he had finished reading, 
“for you made the facts fit the report. 
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It is perfectly plain that if this account 
had not been written beforehand it could 
never have been printed and selling in 
Islington by this time. However, I will 
take Mallon’s very wise advice and hold 
my tongue.” 

Within the next few days Dr. Jim had 
more calls than in the previous twelve 
months, and so well did he progress that 
at the end of half a year he was the 
owner of what might be described as a 
valuable practice. Ina short while, too, 
his name became familiar as a specialist 
in diphtheria, and in the end he found 
it desirable to remove to Harley 
Street. 

Before that event took place, however, 
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there was a very charming little dinner at 
the ‘‘ Monico,” given to his friends by Dr. 
Jim Lester. There was a great flow of 
champagne and a greater flow of elo- 
quence. The doctor’s own health was 
drunk several times, whilst he in turn 
toasted “‘ His Benefactors” in bulk. 

To this toast Mr. Mallon, Mr. Lysaght, 
and Mr. Hackett responded, and, for the 
life of him, the historian cannot say who 
of them spoke longest or who spoke 
best. To Mr. Mallon, however, as the 
instigator of the idea, most honour 
belongs, and his boast to the doctor on 
their way home after supper, that he had 
“‘ made him a specialist,” is by no means 
without foundation. 





UNDER THE WATTLE. 


D. B. 


sé HY should not wattle do 
For mistletoe ?” 
Asked one—they were but two— 


Where wattles grow. 


Ww. S. 


He was her lover, too, 
Who urged her so— 

“Why should not wattle do 
For mistletoe?” 


A rose-cheek rosier grew ; 
Rose-lips breathed low ; 
“Since it is here, and you, 
I hardly know 
Why wattle should not do.” 





WITTY? EH? 
Drawn by J. A. Shepherd. 


THE LAUGHERS. 


Illustrated by sketches drawn especially for this article by Cecil Aldin, Tom Browne, 


John Hassall, J. A. Shepherd, and other well-known artists. 


E believe that there are some 
people in the world of the Rev. 
Stiggins type who affect to des- 

pise laughter as one of the frivolous 
vanities of the world—people who would 


be solemn on every 
possible occasion, and 
who wear such long 
faces that they have 
to be warned out of 
dairy shops for fear 
of turning the milk. 
There is a fine old 
adage written by one 
of those grand old 
philosophers (we think 
he must have lived in 
Greece) which runs— 
“ Eat, drink, and be merry, 
For to-morrow we die.” 
Now some may think 
that is a gluttonous 
maxim, reeking with 
alcohol and greediness ; 
but for our part, we 
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ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


Drawn by Frank Holland. 


think that never before or since has more 
good sound philosophy been crammed 
into so short a space. You must eat and 
you must drink to live; and if you are 
not merry over it the chances are ten to 


one you'll get indiges- 
tion. Good heavens, 
what a sorry world it 
would be were it not 
for humour! If ever 
there was a saviour in 
the world, it is the 
power to laugh. 
Criminals rarely, if 
ever, possess any sense 
of humour. ’Tis true 
they may have an idea 
of savage enjoyment, 
or, properly speaking, 
a “gloating,” but 
never anything 
approaching good 
healthy laughter. And 
it is astonishing, when 
one thinks of it, the 
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great amount.of good that has been done 
to humanity by humorists. First and 
foremost, our great Englishman, Charles 
Dickens, a prince of humorists, who 
never ceased to expose cruelty and sham, 
corruption and humbug, whenever and 
whezever he found it, whether in Bumble’s 
workhouse, Yorkshire schools, or debtors’ 
prisons. Hogarth, through the medium 
of his grotesque pictures, always mocked 
and derided the follies and 
vices of his time; as may 
also be said of much of the 
work of Cruikshank and 
Rowlandson. Voltaire, a 
writer whose gibes and 
jokes acted like vitriol upon 
the consciences of those for 
whom they were intended, 
practically spent all his life 
in the effort to abolish the 
ghastly punishment by tor- 
ture. Thomas Hood, the 
humorous poet, with his 
wonderful “Song of the 
Shirt,” did much to kill the 
“sweating system.” The Rev. Barham, 
with the “Ingoldsby Legends,” undoubt- 
edly helped greatly to kill the absurd old 
superstitious belief in witches and gob- 
lins. And, finally, in our own time, 
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THE LIVELY POLLY. 
Drawn by ‘‘ Yorick.” 


“Ha-H\! THAT'S A GOOD ‘UN.’ 


Drawn by Tom Browne. 


Mark Twain, our greatest living humorist, 
has, in his books, “ The Yankee at the 
Court of King Arthur,” and “ The Prince 
and the Pauper,” erected two monuments 
of satire that cannot fail to influence for 
good. 

Reckoning, thus, the value of humour 
and humorists, our readers will thank 
us for introducing a unique collection of 
sketches by some of the famous humor- 
ous artists of to-day. Perhaps of all 
jesters the comic artist appeals to the 
largest circle of admirers, as the great 
popularity of Cruikshank, Leech, Charles 
Keene, Doyle, and others, has amply 
testified ; and we thought it would be a 
happy idea to get a series of sketches 
together showing how our modern artists 
can make one laugh, not only in the 
flesh, but on paper; and right nobly did 
the artists respond to our call. Verily, 
our collection may be truly called “all 
smiles! ” 

Tom Browne, R.I., famous creator of 
“Weary Willie” and “ Tired Tim,” has 
sent us a rollicking little sketch of a 
portly person caught in the act of laugh- 
ing: uproariously at a funny story. Joha 
Hassall, famous maker of posters, gives 
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us a typical sketch of a jolly old fellow, 
and in what a roguish chuckle the old 
man is indulging ! 

J. A. Shepherd, whose wonderful 
animal caricatures are the delight of 
thousands, sends us a masterly little 
sketch of five of our dumb friends all in 
a row; and what happy expressions 
J. A. S. has imparted to what he calls 
his “ favourites.” 

Cecil Aldin has obliged with one of 
his justly celebrated early Victorian old 
men, with large collar and high cut coat 
all complete. This merry old fogey is 
without doubt a keen judge of old port. 
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“NOT ’ARF!” 


Drawn by R. Jasper Weird 
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‘““WHO SAID CATS’ MEAT?” 
Drawn by Louis Wain. 


R. Jasper Weird, a rising artist of much 
power, who has made an especial study 
of London low life, sends us a life-like 
sketch of a typical 
’"Arry; and other 
capital sketches are 
included in our pages 
by Louis Wain, Frank 
Holland, “ Yorick,” 
Chas. Crombie, and 
T.E. Donnison. Surely 
it must be said that a 
collection of such 
merry sketches as 
these is not only a 
thing of beauty but 
a joy for ever, and he 
or she who can look 
at them without a 
smile, at least, is to be 
pitied indeed. To the 
fun-makers of the 
world, whether comic 
artist, author, or actor, 
do we owe our grati- 
tude; for if they 
lighten by so much as 
a few moments the 
‘toils and cares of the 
day, then they have 
fulfilled an important 
mission to mankind. 
“If I laugh at any 
mortal thing,” wrote 
Byron, “’ITis that I may not weep,” a 
couplet that might be inscribed as the 
epitaph of most of the true laughing 
philosophers of the world; for we think all 
thoughtful and observant souls will agree 
with us that your good, honest, whole- 
hearted laugher is one who feels the pathos 
of life most keenly. The most robustious 
of laughing philosophers is the man of 
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not humorists, and they are 
not gregarious as man is 
gregarious. Hence it may 
be said that man owes his 
development more to the 
sense of humour and the 
faculty of laughter than to 
any other human attribute. 
All this ought to deepen our 
gratitude to the spontaneous 
humorists, whoever they 
may be and in whatever field 
they may practise their mani- 
fest calling. The artist 
appeals to us most directly 
no doubt. The eye appre- 
ciates more quickly than the 
ear, and the brain responds to 
the picture more immediately 
than to a collocation of 
words. So that of all forms 
of expressing humour the 
picture is the most popular. 
Perhaps that is ome reason 
why we have more humorous artists than 
writers. 
The test of the humour in a drawing 


A KEEX SCENT FOR THE JOKE. undoubtedly lies in the power it has to 


Drawn by John Hassall 


broadest sympathies and deepest 

feeling. His laughter is the 

escape valve for his emotions 

which, but for that outlet, would 

drive him mad with the sense of 

human impotence in the face of 

human sorrow and suffering. The 

artist or the writer, the orator or 

the mere viveur who can make 

us laugh good-naturedly is a 

benefactor of his race ; he confers 

a blessing that no money can 

buy and no friendship bestow. 

A race of men who had no sense 

of humour and no capacity for 

laughter would be dreary com- 

pany indeed, intolerable and 

detestable even to one another. 

We doubt if such a race of beings 

would ever become gregarious, 

and if not they would make very 

slow progress in the arts of 
civilisation. The lower animals 
have the faculty of feeling and REMBRANDT SMILES. 
expressing pleasure, but they are Drawn by Chas. Crombie. 
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awaken humorous suggestion in the 
average person who views it, and also, 


but ina somewhat 
less degree, in its 
fidelity to truth. If 
we consider one by 
one the human 
faces drawn for us 
as illustrations to 
this article, we 
shall see, clearly, 
that each one in 
turn not only sets 
our own laughing 
muscles a-twitch- 
ing in sympathy, 
but that each sug- 
gests a different 
quality of fun. We 
could write a story 
around each laugh 
and no two would 
be alike. This is 
especially true of 
the six expressions 
drawn by Mr. T. E. 
Donnison and la- 
belled by him 
“Some _ Grins,” 


especially noticeable 
partly because they are so closely juxta- 
posed. Turn the eye from one to another 
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FINE OLD CRUSTED 


Drawn by Cecil Aldin. 


Drawn by T. E. Donnison. 


throughout the lot and presently you can 
almost hear the dry chuckle from one, 


the falsetto cackle 
from the next, the 
spasmodic “ he- 
he,” the nasal chip- 
per, the throaty 
“her -her,” the 
plethoric snuffle. 
Or, in Mr. Crom- 
bie’s vigorous 
drawing of Rem- 
brandt’s laughing 
face, one can 
imagine the 
famous old master 
of chiaroscuro tell- 
ing the story of 
how he converted 
Vandyke from an 
idealist toa realist. 
Do you recall the 
story? Itistoolong 
to tell here, but 
Mr. Crombie has 
caught Rembrandt 
just ashe has finish- 
ed telling the tale 


to his coterie of artists and starts the laugh 
at his great rival’s discomfiture. Blessed 
are the laughers and the laugh makers. 
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and loose everywhere else, his dark trousers 
and straight-brimmed hat; the young 
man with tendencies to the Bohemian, 
with a loose tie cascading in dark green 
silk half-way down his waistcoat; the 
provincial in bowler and rough-hewn 
ARIS, always sparkling, is never black cloth, stepping heavily and looking 


more so than at holidaytide. heavily at everything about him. Of 
You read the story weeks before, course, there is nothing strange in all 


but you do not get the climax until the this. We have all these types in London, 
days between Christmas and New 


Year; for the first day of the year is eT TO at ee 
a sort of general day of atonement of 
the French male of the upper ten, or 
jeunesse dovée, the day on which his 
gift to a lady expresses his gratitude 
for the year that has passed since his 
last gift; and men—as everybody 
knows—neglect doing things till the 
last moment. They depend on the 
shops, and, in truth, the shops do not 
fail them. 
It is a familiar remark with 
foreigners visiting London for a short 
acquaintance that all Englishmen 
look exactly alike. To the fugitive 
observer of Paris, all Frenchmen look 
almost entirely different. The eye 
least trained to look beneath the super- 
ficial can distinguish a dozen types 
along a dozen yards of boulevard. 
The man of fashion, whom nothing 
in his clothes differentiates from an 
Englishman ; the solid bourgeois in his : 
black coat, tight just below the waist STREET BOOKSELLER. 








OLD CLO’ MAN. 


but they are not sharply enough 
defined for the foreigner to mark them. 
In Paris they leap to the eye. Per- 
haps it is not fanciful to suppose from 
this that, in France, divisions of class, 
of place, of origin, of pursuit are 
deeper drawn thanin England. There 
seem to be a dozen kinds of life in 
Paris, each in its own enclosure, living 
for itself and caring little for the 
interests, the pursuits, the manner of 
existence, of the others. 

In this year of “L’Entente Cor- 
diale,” when all eyes are turned 
towards the banks of the Seine, our 
illustrations of some of the more 
familiar Parisian street types will be 
viewed with interest. The exchange 
of municipal courtesies cannot fail to 
do good—and there is no doubt the 
ratepayers will profit by their coun- 
cillors’ trip to the French capital. 

One of the first places to which a 
visitor turns his footsteps when arriv- 
ing in Paris are the quays bordering 
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the Seine, between the Louvre and the 
Institut. Here is the business place of 
the street booksellers. They pay no rent. 
They bring their boxes of second-hand 
volumes there in the morning, place them 
on the parapets, raise the lids and await 
customers. If a shower comes to trouble 
them, they simply close the boxes and 
guarantee the tops with a strip of water- 
proof cloth, until it has passed over. In 
the evening, they tramp home again, 
along with literary treasures and rubbish 
and their day’s earnings, which are not 
often great. In very bad weather they 
rarely put their noses out of doors. The 
life of the street bookseller is amonotonous 
one; he has little to engage his atten- 
tion, and when wanted is generally 
found asleep on a rickety, dilapidated 
chair. They are mostly elderly people, 
as seedy in appearance as their old, 
musty volumes. Some are men who 
have seen better days, and one or two of 
them speak English. On one occasion a 
tourist enquired about a certain book, 
and the bookseller was wishful to show 
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“BON SOIR, MADAME.” 


Drawn by C. A. Shepperson. 
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OYSTER SELLER. 


water along with it, to give zest to the 
delicate morsel—a custom which, I fancy, 
is unknown among gourmets on this 
side of the Straits. 

The scavenger is another well-known 
figure in the French capital. He is one 
who has earned the gratitude of Parisians 
and their foreign visitors by the admir- 
able way in which he performs his work. 
An early riser in all seasons, he sallies 
forth armed with a long birch broom in 
summer for the dust, and a hard one in 
winter for the mud and snow. They 
manage street cleaning better in France 
than we, at home. The secret lies in the 
fact that they never allow work to 
accumulate, but take it in hand as soon 
as ever a lull occurs in the bad weather, 
no matter at what hour of the day. 

If the Parisians beat us in the cleanli- 
ness of the streets, they are a long way 
behind in the Post Office department. 
Their town postmen are extremely anti- 
quated, steady-going old slow-coaches, 
who might be advantageously changed 
for a younger and more active class of 
letter carriers. In front of them they 
carry a leather box, suspended from the 
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neck by a broad strap. In 
this receptacle are the letters, 
a pen and a bottle of ink. 
They plod leisurely along, 
gossiping with the porters 
at the various houses, occa- 
sionally paying a visit to the 
wineshop for a glass. They 
are not very intelligent, and 
the word “ Esquire” some- 
times taxes their brain power 
in no small degree. They 
are particularly keen on 
their gratuity on New Year’s 
Day, and generally present 
the donor with an almanack 
on a card. 

The orange-seller will be 
seen in winter-time hawking 
her barrow of fruit about the 
streets of an evening. A 
neat white cap on her head, 
a small warm plaid shawl 
folded across her shoulders, 


STREET SWEEPER. 





































































ORANGE SELLER 


and a white apron round her waist, she 
invites custom in a shrill voice. One of 
her favourite stations is outside the 
theatres. There she stands with her 
barrow, beside the kerb, her golden fruit 
lit up by a candle sheltered from the 
gusts of wind by a circle of coloured 
paper, and finds purchasers among the 
audience who slip out from the play for 
a whiff of tobacco between the acts. 
Many an orange-seller has seen more 
happy times, has known what it was to 
be clothed in fine raiment and to fling 
golden louis about, in the heyday of 
her existence. It is the old story of the 
ant and the grasshopper. 

The roast chestnut seller makes his 
appearance in Paris, as in London, with 
the cold weather. He generally finds 
room for his stove in the doorway of 
some wine-shop—whose tenant accom- 
modates the oyster woman inside—or 
else he secures a corner in front of a coal 
dealer’s place of business. Like the coal 
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man, he hails from Auvergne, which 
supplies the best truffles. 

Some people live to save their 
souls; the Frenchman lives to save 
his sous. Now a sou is a halfpenny. 
Napoleon was a great strategist ; 
and one of his masterpieces was the 
denomination of us as “a nation 
of shopkeepers” before any of us 
thought to apply the title to France. 
For it is to France the phrase ought 
to apply. Or, if you like, we are a 
nation of wholesale, and France of 
retail, shopkeepers, The virtues 
and vices of the small, the very 
small, retail trader are exactly the 
virtues and vices of the French 
people. 

To the untutored British mind 
this will appear a paradox. To 
the tutored British mind Paris is a 
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place of pleasure, the town of light, the 
town of luxury: “Gay Paree” is the 
catchword of the music halls. We 
imagine Paris a whirling paradise of 
kgommeux, jeunesse dorée, demi-monde, 
consommateurs, cancans,  grisettes, 
cabinets particuliers, and all sorts of 
other unholy delights. But it is not so 
at all. Paris is a place where they 
save sous, 

To another variety of untutored 
Briton, Paris is the city of mind and 
art. The young painter has an inspira- 
tion of the one true way in which 
pictures should be painted; be it as 
individual as it will, in Paris he finds 
other young men working out the same 
idea. Thought works in Paris like 
yeast. Schools of poetry succeed each 
other so fast that boys of twenty are 
either recognised masters or forgotten 
fogies. Nowhere is the young genius’s 
hair so long, his tie so wild. But with 
all this Paris has no real concern at all : 
Paris remains a place where they save 
sous. 

The life of luxury and the life of 
intellect are only two out of the hun- 
dred facets of Paris. Even in his 
pleasures and his heresies, moreover, the 
true Frenchman remains frugal. And 
the other ninety-eight hundredths of 





ROAST CHESTNUT SELLER. 


Paris, widely different, unite in the 
assiduous pursuit, and the jealous pre- 
servation, of the sou. 





PARIS IN SNOW. 





T is a novel circumstance in our 
| modern dramatic experience, that a 
play be produced at a leading West 
End theatre, heralded by a managerial 
protest against “first-night” criticism, 
and, therefore, launched with scarce a 
single note of welcome or disdain in the 
daily and weekly journals. That the 
play should have attained the propor- 
tions of a popular success disposes one to 
ruminate on the exact value of news- 
paper criticism in forming public opinion 
or influencing popular support. [am not 
going to belabour this, now somewhat 
worn, controversy, beyond pointing out 
that, when so experienced a manager as 
Mr. Bourchier declares that “ first-night ” 
criticism, under existing conditions, is 
seldom, if ever, so just to play and 
players as a later judgment would be, he 
cannot be dismissed withasneer. When 
a manager elects to forego this mass of 
free advertisement for the sake of what 
he considers the abstract claims of jus- 
tice, we cannot question his motives or 
his sincerity. It is doubtful whether the 
Press that sulked under the new rule at 
the Garrick was as disinterested. It 
seemed to me that behind most of the 
pungent criticism on Mr. Bourchier’s 
attitude was a resentment at being 
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baffled in what is called newspaper 
enterprise, as though the first ambition 
of a daily paper is not accuracy, or 
soundness, or justice, in its judgments, 
but instantaneousness. 

However, “ The Morals of Marcus” 
has, even without the support of the 
Press, entertained the Garrick’s patrons 
for a sufficient time to make good its 
claims for success. It is a dramatisation 
of Mr. William J. Locke’s novel, “ The 
Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,” a novel that 
merited its vogue from its cleverness of 
construction, of characterisation, and of 
style. Mr. Locke is also responsible for 
the play, a fact which increases the 
piquancy of certain marked divergencies 
between the story of the novel and the 
story of the play. Mr. Locke has ap- 
peared to recognise that, while our 
Philistine prudery would not turn 
squeamish over the immoralities of 
Marcus in a story to be read in the 
library or the boudoir, it would not 
tolerate such infractions of the moral 
code when transferred to the more trans- 
lucent atmosphere of the stage. I suppose 
he is right, though it sinks our prudery 
to a hypocritical pretence. In the play, 
then, Marcus’s morals are quite above 
reproach. He is Sir Galahad indeed, with 





MISS EVELYN MILLARD. 
From the painting by Richard Jack, exhibited in the Royal Academy. 
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a remarkably peccable entourage for a 
student and arecluse. Judith Mainwaring, 
unhappily married, fairly throws herself 
at him, and frankly offers him his choice 
of relations with her. Carlotta, immoral 
little pagan that she is, would be equally 
content with anything, and runs away 
with Mareus’s dearest male friend, having 
previously run away with another gentle- 
man, and finally comes guilelessly back 
to marry Sir Galahad, who scrapes through 
it all unscathed and triumphant. Cer- 
tainly it was a risky thing tado, to make 
this new Ordeyne a stage hero, though 
evidently not so risky, in Mr. Locke’s 
judgment, as would have been the Ordeyne 
of the novel. He is a student of the 
literature of the Renaissance, is supposed 
to be writing a learned book on the sub- 
ject, absorbed in his studies, quite deaf 
to the allurements of the world and the 
flesh. But the romance of the Renais- 
sance has got into the marrow of his 
being, and with it some of the pagan 
voluptuousness of that revival, though of 
this he has no active consciousness. 
Judith has ripened his emotions to the 
point of fruitfulness when Carlotta comes 
on the scene. She has escaped from an 
Eastern seraglio, and Marcus is suddenly 
confronted with this piece of stranded 
humanity, a child in everything except 
the impulses of the eternal feminine, a 


delectable little waif, with as poor a ~ 


comprehension of Christian ideas and 
Western conventions as a wood nymph 
out of Lesbia. Mr. Locke understands the 
value of vivid contrasts, and gives it us 
in Marcus and Carlotta, with dramatic 
effect. He puts the emphasis of his play 
upon this contrast. Its humour and its 
pathos are wholly drawn from it. With- 
out this vivid contrast, indeed, the play 
could not exist, and hence we see that, 
however virile the story itself may be as 
a novel, its dramatic texture is weak for 
stage representation. The play is amus- 
ing—it is entertaining—it holds the 
attention, but it nowhere rises to a strong 
grip on the emotions of the spectator. 
How could it, when there is not a leading 
character that holds our sympathies right 
through the play? Judith is little more 
than a shadow; Carlotta is piquant, but 
much too frivolous to be more than a toy. 
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The real drama in Ordeyne’s life will come, 
we predict, after he marries this irre- 
sponsible pagan. Pasquale, who seduces 
and then abandons Carlotta, is, of course, 
a cad; while Marcus himself is too much 
the creature of circumstance and too com- 
placent a lover to be entirely tolerable. 
For example, in the scene between him 
and Pasquale and Carlotta, after he has 
received her back into his house from the 
escapade with Pasquale, the cynical roué 
decidedly scores. He deserves a kicking 
or worse, and Ordeyne's mild reproofs are 
exasperating. But, given the part as he 
finds it, Mr. C. Aubrey Smith fills it 
admirably, and Miss Alexandra Carlisle 
give» usa singularly captivating portrait 
of Carlotta. Judith Mainwaring offers 
too little scope for Miss Zillah McCarthy. 
The-part is too vague and shadowy. In 
the novel Judith is a very real factor in the 
develapment of Ordeyne’s character; in 
the play she is negligible and unimportant. 
Miss Caidwell's Antoinette is a fine and 
effective piece of work; Mr. Sydney 
Valentine, though he has but a single 
scene, gives an adequate interpretation 


of Hamdi Effendi. 


“ Toddles,” at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, is a pronounced farce, and to 
dub it anything else is to do it an injus- 
tice. The situation is not an impossible 
one by any means; the root idea isnot a 
mere satire on life, but it is developed 
by incidents that are essentially farcical. 
It is quite within the borders of reality 
that a young English peer should be 
impecunious, should be averse to matri- 
mony and yet compelled by prudent 
considerations to marry money, and 
should also belong to that class of indi- 
viduals who are forever procrastinating— 
never can come toa decision. The situa- 
tion has been used many times before 
MM. Bernard and André Godfernaux wrote 
their very amusing, very lively, and very 
Gallic play of “ Tripplepatte,” of which 
“ Toddles”’ isan adaptation; but always 
the situation suggests the atmosphere 
of farce. And farce “Toddles” is, 
though without much of the spice with 
which “Tripplepatte” is abundantly 
seasoned for more hardened palates 


THE LONDON STAGE. 


MRS. LIONEL MONCKTON (MISS GERTIE MILLAR). 
From the painting by Albert H. Collings, R.B.A.,, exhibited in the Royal Academy. 


than ours. 


The two principal scenes, 
that in Lord Meadow’s flat and the scene 
at the mairie in Act III. are pure farce. 
The final scene is, I grant, in the vein of 
comedy, and a delightful scene it is; 
but it is out of harmony with the rest of 


the play. It has the effect of a shock 


after the absurdities of the bedroom 
scene and the wild impossibilities that 
happen at the mairie, and by the time 
we have adjusted ourselves to the new 
environment the curtain is down. But 
Mr. Cyril Maude is so admirable in it 
that we come away feeling it a distinct 
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grievance that we cannot see him oftener 
in legitimate comedy parts rather than 
in farce. Still, and in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Maude’s style is rather too 
deliberate for farce, he is irresistibly 
amusing in the one strong act of the 
play, that which takes place in 
“ Toddles’s” flat in Paris on the morn- 
ing of the day fixed for the wedding 
into which he has been coerced against 
his will. Lord Meadows, who is 
** Toddles” for short, is an extremely 
eligible peer for matrimonial plotters to 
whom social position in a parti is more 
than money. He is beset by them, but it 
is clear from the start that the rather 
vulgar Joblyns, who bring wealth and 
a daughter who does not share the 
mother’s vulgarity, have the inside run- 
ning. The only difficulty is Toddles 
himself, his good-natured affability to 
all comers, and his ineradicable habit of 
indecision. Even on the day fixed for 
the wedding with Constance Joblyn he 
is discovered at the rise of the curtain in 
the second act still in bed at twelve 
o'clock, and in no disposition to get up. 
Here, then, he is attacked by all the 
aspirants for an alliance with him, and 
when, finally, one of them runs away 
with his wedding suit, he accepts the 
predicament with amiable alacrity as 
solving the matter for him, and goes 
back to bed again jubilantly resigned. 
Not so the rest of the wedding party, 
who assemble at the mairie and wait dis- 
consolately for the bridegroom, who 
finally turns up in pyjamas and over- 
coat, to the indignation of the mayor, and 
the wedding does not come off. Clearly, 
this is all the most redoubtable farce. 
Human beings, under no stress of circum- 
stances, behave in this manner, but it is 
grotesquely amusing nevertheless. Mr. 
Maude’s droll manner carries it off with 
sublime effrontery, ‘and no one else 
interests us very much when he is 
on the stage. Though the cast is 
very strong, embracing Miss Gertrude 
Kingston, Miss Lottie Venne, Miss 
Nancy Price, Miss Helen Ferrers, Miss 
Madge Titheradge, and Miss Alice Craw- 
ford, who, in the final love scene with 
Lord Meadows, is very charming and 
convincing. 








THE LONDON STAGE. 


“Second sight,” wrote Georgé Eliot, 
“is a flag over disputed ground.” Sinte 
her day the phenomena classed as “second 
sight,” and now more scientifically defined 
as telepathic suggestion, have multiplied 
enormously, but, although telepathic 
suggestion or influence is a more 
scientifically accurate description of such 
phenomena, the phrase is, after all, 
but a classification and not an explana- 
tion. We are still completely ignorant 
of the means by which the mind of one 
individual becomes conscious of the 
mental impressions of another individual. 
That by some, as yet unexplained, pro- 
cess one mind can convey its conscious 
images to another would seem to be 
by the great accumulation of evidence 
indisputable, and one of the most con- 
vincing proofs of that fact that I 
have witnessed is the really remark- 
able demonstration of telepathic energy, 
introduced at the end of last month, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Julius Zancig on 
the stage of the Alhambra. By the 
invitation of the directors of the 
Alhambra, a considerable number of 
ladies and gentlemen of more or less 
eminence in the literary, art, and social 
world of London, had an opportunity of 
witnessing a private exhibition of the 
telepathic powers possessed by this couple 
before the first public performance. This 
took place under conditions which abso- 
lutely negatived the possibility of 
collusion. The lady and gentleman 
are Danes, but speak English ‘fluently. 
Mr. Zancig passed to and fro amongst 
the audience ; his wife remained on the 
stage. With a rapidity so great as 
to preclude all mechanical or concerted 
means of conveying information, he 
received from the audience in succes- 
sion a variety of objects, and his 
wife instantly described each, giving 
even names and numbers correctly. 
For example, he takes a cheque from 
one of the audience. “What is this?” 
“A cheque.” “The amount?” It is 
given, and the name, date, and number 
are named by Mrs. Zancig without 
hesitation. It is all very convincing, 


certainly, and the demonstration has 
unquestionably created a sensation in 
London. 


MISS MARIE STUDHOLME. 
From the painting by Harrington Mann, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
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By The HON. BLANCHE DUNDAS. 


N the afternoon of one foggy Wednes- 
day in November, a young man 
stood on the platform of Waterloo 

Station, awaiting the arrival of his 
brother from India. Soon the Portsmouth 
train appeared in sight, slowed, drew up, 
and out tumbled péle-méle the usual con- 
tingent from India: ayahs, babies, 
officers’ wives, widows, and cynical look- 
ing old Indian men of business, who 
deftly sifted themselves out of the 
struggling mass and, giving babies, 
ayahs, and ladies a wide berth, disap- 
peared promptly into the first available 
cab. 

Frank Laurence took in all the scene 
with an amused look, which expanded 
into a glad smile of welcome as he 
descried his brother. 

“ Hullo, Ian.” 

“Well, old chap,” and the two young 
men met and grasped hands. 

Frank Laurence was a young barrister 
striving to make his way in his profession. 
His half-brother, Ian Hope, was a very 
well-to-do officer in a smart Hussar regi- 
ment, and with plenty of this world’s 
goods. They called themselves half- 
brothers, though they really were not, for 
when Mr. Hope, widower, married Mrs. 
Laurence, widow, they had each had one 
son. But the boys being very young and 
nearly of an age; they grew up together 
as brothers, and cuffed, teased, and 
defended one another into a real and 
steady affection. Indeed, for many years 
they never realised that they were not 
brothers; and the bond between them 
was all the stronger perhaps from, the 
fact that they were both singularly 
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solitary ; neither having, so it' happened, 
any near relatives. 

No children had come of their father’s 
and mother’s marriage, and both parents 
had passed away just as their sons stood 
on the threshold of life and were to choose 
in which part of the great arena they 
would fight the battle. 

That evening the brothers were smok- 
ing in Ian’s comfortable rooms, kept 
warm for him by Frank, whose life was 
always spent in town. Reclining luxuri- 
ously in a long cane deck-chair, he 
regarded his brother with deep interest : 
not only because Ian had “grown older, 
broader, bronzed, and moie manly, than 
when he had left England four years 
before, but that Frank knew that a 
whole page of life had been turned over 
by his brother—one blotted with tears and 
darkened bydeath. Ian had been married. 
Out in India, a lovely girl, of whom he 
had written rapturously, and whom he 
was to bring home and introduce to his 
brother with pride and exultation, had 
been six short months his’ bride and 
then :— 


“ Who cometh from the bridal chamber ? 
It is Azrael, the Angel of Death.”’ 


And as Frank, between his half-closed 
eyelids, studied his brother’s quiet figure 
and subdued thoughtful gaze into the fire, 
as if seeing far off things in its caverns of 
light, he felt many twinges of conscience 
and pangs of remorse, at the recollection 
of the bitterness of soul he had experienced 
when he had heard of his brother's suc- 
cessful marriage. For just at that time 
he had had to break off his engagement 
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to the woman he loved, for want of means. 
At least she had written to him that such 
was the reason of her parents’ absolute 
refusal to consent to their marriage. And 


him, and that she was leaving England 
to travel abroad with her father. 
Why had he tossed it aside, angrily 


saying to himself that it lacked “ the true 





The two met and grasped hands. 


he could not contradict her, was too 
proud to ask her to wait, and so had let 
her go. Though some time afterwards 
he had received a little loving note from 
her saying that in heart she should always 
be his, and consider herself engaged to 


ring”? But thus equally with him had a 
page of life closed. 

Jan had known little of his brother's 
brief engagement. 

It had been so passionate while it 
lasted ; Frank had been so absorbed in 
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the fascinating creature who had woven 
her meshes around him: a very Vivien 
of golden hair and lissome limb. So 
when the end came, it was all the more 
terrible and scorching from the intensity 
of the flame that had gone before. And 
he thrust fiercely back, “into the long 
burial aisles of the past,”—that vast grave 
which receives all the fruitless and un- 
successful hopes, cares, and aspirations of 
poor humanity—this event in his life, so 
‘no photograph or fair, beautiful head 
shaded off in the soft grey tints of the 
platina-type was to be seen decking 
table or mantel-shelf of the room. 

Of Ian’s wife, Frank, in his turn, knew 
almost as little, as it had been “an 
awfully quick affair from the find to the 
finish,” as a heartless little sub. in Ian’s 
regiment put it. And as Jan had meant 
to bring her home so soon, he had not 
gone into any details, waiting for Frank 
to learn them personally from themselves. 
Besides, Ian’s nature was more reserved : 
in keeping with the straight, almost cold 
features and deep-set grey eyes. Frank, 
auburn-haired, blue-eyed, vivacious, was 
all impulse, until baulked, when he would 
pull up all of a sudden, and rarely, if 
ever, allude to the misadventure again. 

Hence his reticence concerning his 
Vivien. 

The door of the room opening, roused 
Frank from his ruminations, and he had 
to wake up tocommon life as a note was 
handed to him; and after the opening of 
which, he said: “ Ian, old boy, have you 
ever been to a necromancer?” 

“A what?” said Ian with an amazed 
look. 

“A necromancer, a spiritualist, mes- 
meriser, magician—what do you call the 
fellow? Oh, but of course you have seen 
lots of them in India.” 

“T don't know that I have ever seen 
what you mean exactly; but why?” 

“Well, you see, Benson and I were 
going to have some fun next Sunday, bad 
boys, as there is an awfully mysterious 
fellow in London just now. Oh, Thomas, 
I forgot you were waiting: all right, no 
answer ;” and as the servant closed the 
door he continued, “ Well, this fellow who 
is in London, Benson and I think a fraud, 
and we want to expose him. So we 
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agreed we would have a private séance 
with the man. Now Benson writes that . 
he is seedy—pleurisy or something of the 
sort—and can’t go, and as it is our last 
chance, as the necromancer is going to 
take himself off, he thinks it is a pity I 
should not go and see if one can find out 
their dodges. Will you come with me, 
Ian? It will be interesting, to say the 
least of it, and may be something more.” 

“ Who is the man?” 

“An Italian. Of good birth they say 
but anyhow of no common sort, as he is 
both clever and cultivated. He does not 
pose as a wonder, and apparently does not 
try to have a following, only is said by 
some to be a real student of mystic 
sciences, somewhat like the old-fashioned 
alchemists ; by others he is suspected of 
being a political agent.” 

“Have you an engagement ? ” 

“Yes. We did not give our names; 
we only asked for an appointment on 
Sunday for two gentlemen, and sent the 
note from the railway station.” 

“Allright. I will go with you. But 
what is to be the special form of amuse- 
ment ; and why on Sunday?” 

Frank’s face flushed as he bent to fill 
his pipe again, and he answered hesi- 
tatingly, with sudden recollection : 

“To your first question: he pretends 
to call back the dead. You can see any 
person you name who is known to you, if 
only by sight. Their figures stand before 
you, I believe, conjured up by him. At 
least that is just the rubbish we are told 
of him. And as to Sunday, we thought it 
would be such an opportunity to be wholly 
unmolested and uninterrupted. We have 
not told anyone, you know. Benson and I 
were half ashamed of it when we had 
settled it. Two hard-headed fellows, such 
as we pride ourselves on being, going on 
such a fool’s errand.” 

lan’s steady grey eyes looked more 
fixedly than before into the fire, as he 
said :-— 

“So he can let you see the dead, can 
he? I will come with you.” 

* * * * 

Sunday afternoon saw the two young 
men on their way to, what Frank called, 
the necromancer. His house stood in a 
wide, deserted street, and the houses on 
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either side were large 
stolid - looking  build- 
ings of stone, with 
heavy stone balconies 
to the windows, At 
the door of one of the 
most imposing of these 
desolate mansions they 
stopped and knocked, 
the bell being appa- 
rently broken, for no 
sound followed upon 
Frank’s vigorous tug. 
He was quietly enjoy- 
ing himself at the pros- 
pect of the coming 
fray, when his‘ keen 
wits and shrewd acu- 
men should expose the 
juggler’s tricks. 

The door was 
promptly opened by a 
man who looked a very 
bandit—large, stout, 
with a shock of hair, 
a wide spreading dis- 
reputable hat on one 
side of his head, a 
corduroy jacket, scarlet 
tie, and wide breeches. 

“Heavens, what a 
ruffian !” muttered 
Frank. 

“ A good beginning, 
anyhow,” thought lan. 

‘The bandit led them 
up a wide and very 
handsome staircase, 
which had doubtless 
been trodden by many 
a gay and brilliant 
throng ere the tide of 
fashion’ had swept its votaries on to 
-another portion of our modern Babylon, 
and ushered them into a room. 

“The signors wanted to see my master, 
eh?” he asked; “ perhaps they have an 
appointment ?” : 

Frank showed him his master’s card 
with the hour of the appointment on it. 


“Good,” said the man, and left the - 


room. 

Then they had time to look around 
them. They found themselves standing 
in an immense room, evidently what 
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“So he can let you see the dead, can he?”’ 


must have been a stately drawing-room, 
some forty feet long. The ceiling was 
elaborately ornamented and wreathed 
with stucco garlands, and had a heavy 
cornice of the same, round which squir- 
rels, satyrs, and little gods led an eternal 
dance. Three’ large windows rather 
high up_in the wall amply lighted it, 
and showed to advantage the still decora- 
tive paper of a watered white on the 
walls. The room was clear of all 
furniture ; indeed, to say that it was 
absolutely empty would be about a 
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true description: only one heavy grey 
marble slab, fixed against the wall 
on their right, was left in the room. 
It was bereft of all else. 
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fully twenty-five feet, draping it com- 
pletely with its 
brothers had ample time to take all 
this in, for the wonder-worker was slow 


dingy folds. The 





Beautiful, deathly pale, she passed before them. 


But one curious thing was there. 

At the end opposite to that by which 
they had entered, and facing the three 
windows, hung a voluminous black 
velvet curtain. It stretched the whole 
width of the room from ‘wall to wall, 


in appearing, and Frank had already 
started his wits on a voyage of discovery, 
as to what part of the “ dodges” that 
long, gloomy, impenetrable curtain could 
belong, when he suddenly: broke off his 
speculations with— 
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“I say, lan, by Jove! we have never 
given a thought as to whom we will ask 
to see. We must settle upon somebody.” 

For one wild moment the thought of a 
fair young wife flittered through the 
brain and flushed the cheek of Ian. But 
no. Have her—or rather her semblance 
even—called back from the dead by a 
mere charlatan ; disturb her rest? Perish 
the thought! “I do not care,” he was 
saying, “ you settle it;” when a cleft in 
the wall as it were, opened to the left of 
the curtain and disclosed the figure of 
the necromancer. 

A most striking one. Tall, consider- 
ably above the average height of men, 
of slender, graceful proportions. The 
face too, was wonderfully handsome; 
ghastly pale, but the features of refined 
and faultless chiselling. He had abund- 
ance of very dark hair, long and wavy, 
which made the wearing of a small 
velvet skull-cap wholly unnecessary. He 
looked to be a man of about thirty, was 
dressed also in an entire suit of black 
velvet, which with the cap afore-men- 
tioned, and his own masses of sombre 
hair, made the extraordinary pallor of 
his complexion still more remarkable. 

He advanced silently towards the two 
gentlemen and bowed. They, quite awe- 
struck by the strange personality of the 
man, as silently returned the greeting, 
and Frank was quite thankful when the 
conversation was opened by the necro- 
mancer himself, whose voice was as 
potent as his appearance and, though 
low, was curiously resonant and clear. 

“You have done me the honour to call. 
May I ask what it is you demand?” 

These words were in Italian; which 
language both brothers knew well. lan 
looked to Frank to reply, who, gathering 
his wits together, said :— 

“We have come in accordance with 
the appointment you kindly made for 
us "—showing the card—“ and we are 
glad of the opportunity to see for our- 
selves certain wonders that we hear you 
can work.” 

“Such as? ”— questioned the Italian. 

“Recalling the forms of those who 
have gone: dead in fact,” went on Frank 
more boldly. 

A strange smile flitted across the face 
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of the man—truly flitted, for it was 
instantaneous—and then he spoke as 
gravely as before. 

“And whom would the signors be 
wishing to see?” 

Frank looked at Ian, who made a 
gesture expressive of his indifference, 
and then there leaped into sudden action 
a thought that had strangely haunted 
Frank of late. Was his Vivien dead? 
He had no reason to believe her so; and 
yet an undefined uneasiness about her 
had quite recently possessed him. Now 
this would test the man’s power. If she 
were living, the necromancer would 
surely find that out for himself; and be 
unable to bring her: and if dead—well, 
then he would see her once again ; just 
once again. 

While all this passed rapidly through 
Frank’s brain, the Italian’s glances had 
been slowly and deliberately travelling 
from one brother to another; the large 
liquid eyes gazing unflinchingly upon 
the two young men, and then, just as he 
withdrew his scrutiny, Frank spoke 
hesitatingly : 


“How do we notify whom we want 
to see?” 

“Simply write down the name on a 
slip of paper and give it to me.” 

The Italian then watched Frank in- 
tently as he drew out his pocket-book, 
tore off a blank sheet, and wrote a name 


on it. He gave it to the magician, who 
took it, bowed, and went to the curtained 
end of the room leaving Ian and Frank 
standing midway down it, facing the 
curtain and with their backs to the light. 

Ian had all this time been a silent 
spectator of the scene, only wondering, 
with a natural curiosity, whom his 
brother would choose to “ call up.” 

The Italian now opened the door in 
the wall by which he had so suddenly 
entered, and drew into the room a small 
round ebony table on which was a slender 
silver lamp with an open flame, and one 
or two little vessels; in his left hand he 
had a long white rod. 

One swift movement and the whole 
length of the curtain was drawn back 
revealing a wall of glass. The Magician 
drew himself up to his full height, 
stretched out his white wand and cried 
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out in loud ringing toes a3 he pointed 
to the mirror— 

“Look! Look! 
look!” 

Instantly a dense smoke arose and 
obscured the glass upon which their 
eyes were riveted, with every nerve 
strained as to what they should see in 
it. As the smoke rolled away along the 
mirror from the left wall to the right, a 
figure arose up before the affrighted eyes 
of the two men and followed its 
vaporous clouds. Distinctly, gliding the 
whole length of the wall, moved the 
form of a woman. Beautiful, deathly 
pale, shrouded in white vapour, she 
passed before them with a strange little 
halt in her gait, almost a limp, evidently 
habitual to her. The face was fully 


Move not, but 


turned towards them, and a pair of large 
blue eyes gazed out from a perfect 
auréole of fair hair which stood about 
and around the lovely face like a setting 
of gleaming gold. 
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“Ethel!” shrieked Frank, stretching 
out his hands towards her. 

“ My God, my wife!” and Ian fell in a 
dead faint on the floor. 

How they got out of the house Frank 
never knew. Never to their dying day 
did the two brothers ever allude to that 
awful experience again. 

Only afterwards Frank knew that when 
he got that letter from Ethel saying she 
should always consider herself his, she 
was then Contie Hope, Ian’s wife. 

* 4 * * 

Some years after, the gaoler of a prison 
in Italy looked into the cell of one con- 
fined there on political charges. The 
Italian sun glinted through the grated 
aperture high up in the wall and fell 
right across the rigid, but marvellously 
beautiful face of the Necromancer, who 
was lying prostrate on the floor of the cell. 

A white paper lay between the long 
delicate fingers. The prisoner had taken 
his own life. 





‘‘GooD LUCK TO YoU.” 
Drawn by R. Pannett. 





““MY TRAIN AT LasT!” 


Drawn by Leslie Wilson. 





By F. C. PHILIPS. 


Author of “ As in a Looking Glass.” 


I. 


Boudoir of the CouNTESs OF OAKLANDS. 
Her Ladyship is discussing afternoon 
tea with the DucuEss OF STILTON. 


ADY O. It is all right, my dear. I 
have found out everything from 
young Harry Tempest. We must 

wait till it is just dark, and then take 
the Whitechapel omnibus to a place he 
calls the Minories. You turn down the 
Minories—you see I’ve got it all written 
down—until you come to the Tower. 
Then when you see the Tower in front 
of you, you must take your left hand and 
keep on going down hill. Then you will 
come to a great, high, brick wall. That 
is the London Docks. Keep along with 
that wall on your right hand, and you're 
in Ratcliffe Highway. Harry has given 
me a list of the places to see. 

Ducuess. Tell me. I am all impa- 
tience. 

Lavy O. First of all, on the left 
hand, is the “ Prussian Eagle,” where they 
have songs and dancing in a room up- 
stairs. Then on the right hand is Old 
Gravel Lane. There is a public-house 
there called the “Old King William,” 
where a dreadful murder was committed 
ever so many years ago. De Quincey 
wrote all about it, you know; and 
Harry tells me that if we were to go 
straight on we should come to High 
Street, Wapping, where that dreadful 
Tichborne claimant used to live. But 
he says it’s a very dangerous part, and 
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that we had better keep in the Highway. 
You must not call it Ratcliffe Highway 
down there, by the way, my dear, or 
they will be angry and insult you. It is 
Ss. George’s High Street, or High Street, 
St. George’s, I forget which. Then a 
little further on is a dancing saloon 
called the “Mahogany Bar.” ‘That we 
are particularly not to miss. And after 
that is the “ White Swan.” They call it 
“Paddy's Goose.” My dear, it is the 
Albert Hall of the place. Harry says 
that you will find sailors there of every 
nation — Swedes, Danes, Americans, 
Frenchmen, and Russians—and they all 
dance and chatter to one another in their 
own languages. And he says that when 
we have seen that we had better take a 
cab—there is a cab rank just outside— 
and get away as soon as we can, because 
the rest of the Highway is not safe. It 
will be too late, of course, to go to the 
shops where they sell the beasts and 
wild birds—Jamrach’s — and the other 
places. Besides we can drive down any 
day and see those in the daytime with- 
out the least trouble. 

Ducuess. But I want to see the Opium 
Den, in “ Edwin Drood,” you know. 

Lapy O. Ah, my dear, that would 
be much too dangerous, except in the 
daytime. It is up a horrible court called 
Palmer’s Folly, where Harry says we 
might get murdered in a moment, or 
even worse. But let us be off. The 
carriage is ready. I shall tell Osborne to 
put us down at Oxford Circus. 

G 
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II. 
The interioy of a Whitechapel omnibus. 


Among the company SERGEANT 
Jackson, of the Grenadiers, quar- 
tered at the Tower, Mrs. O’FLANa- 
GHAN, of the Whitechapel Road, and 
others, 


Conpuctor (pushing in the DucneEss 
and Lavy O.). Room for two. 

Lavy O. (anxiously). Where? 

Mrs. O’FLanacuan. No room for such 
as them, | hope. 

SERGEANT (rising). ‘Take my seat, my 
dear. We are full up, and he knew it. 
[The Conpuctor rings his bell, and the 

omnibus starts. 
tecting the jerk, lose their balance. 
Lapy OAKLAnps clings to the knee of 
a stout gentleman, 

Stout GENTLEMAN. You are pinching 
me. But never mind, madam. Take 
your time. 

Mrs. O'F. (at the top of her voice). I 
don’t move from my seat for painted 
Molls like them. ; 

(Chorus of sympathetic matrons.) Not 
likely. 

SERGEANT (pointing to the Ducugss). 
The little lady can sit on your lap. (The 
Ducuess follows the suggestion.) 

* * + * 

Conpuctor. Hi! Minories! Tower 
"ill! All fares for the Minories. 

Lapy O. How much, please ? 

Conpuctor. Oh, stow your larks! 
You know as well as I do. Fourpence 
each. 

Lavy O. (feeling in her pocket). 
gracious! I have lost my purse. 

Conpuctor. Now, then. Can't stop 
here all night. Fourpence each. 

Ducuess. My dear! It’s terrible. I 
have left my purse at home. 

Convuctor. Oh,that tale be blowed! 
Here, I'll have a policeman in a moment. 

Lapy O. (almost fainting). Will you 
take this ring ? 

Conpuctor (with supreme contempt). 
Not likely! Come, pay up. Fourpence 
each, or I calls the police. 

SERGEANT JACKSON (slipping a shilling 
into the DucneEss’s hand). Pay him, my 
dear. I'd punch his head if I couldn’t 
see you was ladies. 


Good 


The ladies not ex- - 





ST. JAMES'S VISITS ST. GEORGE'S. 





Mrs. O’F. (with supremely virtuous 
disdain). Yah! Couple of hussies! 

Mrs. O’F.’s Neicusour. My daughter 
ain’t up to much; but if she was as bad 
as either of them jades, I’d turn her neck 
and crop out of the house! 

[The trio descend. 

Lavy O. (to SERGEANT Jackson). How 
can I thank you? 

SERGEANT (with greatest politeness). 
Not at all, my dear. Can’t bear to see a 
gal in distress. Can't I see you part of 
the way home? 1 wish I'd a comrade 
with me, with a stray shilling or two. 
I'm clean dried up. Can’t even stand 
you a drink. Beside four ‘d be com- 
pany; three’s none. Come as far as the 
Tower, and I'll pick upa dollar some- 
where. Never like to see a pretty face 
in trouble Cheer up, my _ beauties. 
Two such slap-up gals as you never 
ought to want for nothing. 

Ducness. I beg your pardon, Ser- 
geant, but I know your Colonel very 
well, and I couldn’t go with you to the 
Tower. I don’t mind telling you that 
I’m (in a whisper) the Duchess of Stilton. 
The Duke was in your regiment only 
three years ago, when he was Mr. 
Cheshire. But we wanted to see Rat- 
cliffe Highway—out of fun, you know, 
Sergeant—and now we don’t know what 
to do, or how to get back. 

SERGEANT. Godd (suddenly check- 
ing himself). Bless my soul! Why, his 
Grace was in my battalion. Beg your 
Grace’s most humble pardon. (Brings 
his hand to the salute.) What can I do 
for your Grace ? 

Tue Ducness. You have done more 
than we can ever thank you for suffi- 
ciently already, Sergeant ; but even now 
my friend and I are in difficulties. We 
wanted, as I told you, to see Ratcliffe 
Highway, and now here we are quite 
helpless. Why, we might have been 
arrested if it had not been for you! 

SERGEANT. Beg your Grace’s pardon, 
but if the lady with you doesn’t mind 
she could pawn that ring the conductor 
wouldn’t take. There’s a respectable 
shop just a few doors down. 

Ducuess and Lapy O. Oh! thank 
you; that’s capital. 

Lavy O. Will you take.it and do it? 
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“Come along, Poll, let's toe it.” 
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SERGEANT. No, lady; they'd be asking 
me all kinds of questions. Take it your- 
self, and (in a low tone) give the man 
your ladies’ maid’s name and the right 
address. He'll give you a sovereign on 
it at once, and I'll show your Grace and 
the other lady to any part of the High- 
way you want. It isn’t a safe place for 
ladies to go to alone. 


IIl. 


The Saloon at “ Paddy's Goose.” A favourite 
East-end dance is being performed with 
all the native vigour of St. George's. 
The SERGEANT is standing by the two 
ladies, keeping watch over them with 
a stern sense of his vesponsibility. The 
ladies themselves ave almost choked 
with bad tobacco smoke, the fumes of 
beer and spirits, the heat of the gas, and 
the peculiar avoma of damp sawdust. 


First Sartor (approaching the DucuEss). 
Come along, Poll, let’s toe it. 

Ducuess. Sir! 

SERGEANT. Let the lady alone, Jack. 

First Saitor (to Ducuess). Don’t 
“sir” me. I ain’t a warrant officer. 
(To SERGEANT Jackson.) Ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, you selfish lubber— 
wanting two of ’em to yourself. Why 
don’t you stand 'em a pot, and wet their 
gills ? 

Seconp Sartor. All alike, them lob- 
sters; always mean. (Addressing Lady O.). 
Come, my pretty, you like a sailor, I can 
tell by the look of you. Come and have 
a turn with me. Here, you (to Pot-soy), 
bring the lady a pint of stout. 

Lavy O. (in a whisper). My dear, it’s 
horrible. Do let us go. 

Miss McCartuy (from Tiger Bay). 
Yah! West-end muck! Wonder they 
dare come amongst honest folk. 

Miss Dwyer (in a tone of conviction). 
The likes of them ought to be limbed— 
limbed! Look at ‘em, dressed and 
painted up—robbing honest men. Look 
at the paint on ’em. Makes decent folk 
sick, it does. a 


[Music ceases, and the dance terminates 
with a stamp of extra energy. Band 
immediately strikes up the Caledonians. 


Ducuess. We'll just see this, dear, 
and then" we'll tbe going, I’m sure the 
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Sergeant will see us intoa cab. Merciful 
Heavens! (putsher handkerchief hurriedly to 
hey face) there’s Captain Graham of 
the Grenadiers, with a friend. (/n a 
whisper.) What arewe todo? He'll be 
certain to tell Stilton, and I shall never 
hear the end of it. 

Lavy O. (gravely and desperately). | 
shall begin to cry in a moment, I know 
I shall. 

Captain Gratiam (strolling up, having 
recognised the Ducuess and Lapy O., and 
dismissing the SERGEANT with a nod). 
This is unexpected, Duchess. Whatever 
has brought you here ; and you, ton, Lady 
Oaklands ? 

Lavy O. Oh! don't, Captain Graham, 
don’t — don't siy anything. I'm 
frightened out of my life. Do take us 
away—please do at once. 

Ducness. Yes, please take us away, 
Captain Graham, and thank the Sergeant 
here. He has been so kind and atten- 
tive to us. That horrid conductor would 
have locked us up if he hadn't interfered. 

Captain GranaM. Locked you up! 
Conductor ! 

Ducness. Yes, Captain Graham. 
Locked us up because we hadn't any 
money to pay him; the Sergeant here 
piid him himself, and then, as we were 
here, we thought we must see what the 
place was like. The fact is (lowering her 
voice) we've been “slumming”; but 
(laughs) we'll never do it again. 

Captain GranAm. Allow me (offers 
his arm to Ducwess). (To Lapy Oak- 
LANDS ) My friend, Mr. Fortescue, will 
take charge of you. Sergeant Jackson, 
do you think you can find a cab? 

SERGEANT. Certainly, sir. 

Miss Dwyer. Yah! Told yer-so. 
There they go—the two of ’em. Blowed 
if they ain’t collared three blokes between 
"em! (With intense moval superiority.) 
Disgustin’, | call it—disgustin’. 

* * * * 

So ends an evening’s Comedy of 
Errors. 

A week later, Sergeant Jackson becomes 
Sergeant-Major, for reasons best known 
to his Colonel, and, at about the same 
time, he receives a cheque, with which 
he opens a comfortable little banking 
account. 








THE MAN WHO INVENTED LYING. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


Author of “ Lovely Woman,” etc. 


HERE can be no doubt that the 
human animal is by nature a 
truthful animal. Primitive man 

anticipated George Washington in that 
he simply could not tell a lie. His yea 
was yea, and his nay was nay, and he 
knew no better. It seems probable that 
he lived happily with the truth for thou- 
sands of years. When the tax-gatherer 
called and asked if he was at home his 
wife or servant at the door said “ Yes” 
if he was at home and “ No” if he were 
abroad. Nothing could be prettier; and 
yet, as the wise modern man knows full 
well, nothing could be more fatuous. 
But on a day there must have arisen 
in the primitive community a natural 
born Christian—a genius who really be- 
longed to a very future time. Out of 
the unnatural abundance of his intellect 
that man must have looked with a bright 
eye on society and found it to be alto- 
gether too childlike for words. He would 
begin by observing mentally that it was 
really possible to answer any given 
question with an answer made in the 
mouth and without reference to the facts. 
Let us suppose, for example, that in a 
misguided and innocent moment he had 
stolen his neighbour’s wife, or his neigh- 
bour’s sheep. And perceiving his neigh- 


bour on the horizon yelling with rage 
and armed to the teeth, and being aware 
also that the stolen “wife” or “sheep,” 
as the case may have been, was snugly 
hidden away, it occurred to him that he 
might save unpleasant conversation if he 
told this approaching angry, bloodthirsty 
man the thing which was not. So that 
when the irate neighbour got up to him 
and cried “ Wretch! what hast thou done 
with my wife, or my sheep?” he made a 
great effort and said with his mouth, “I 
have not seen thy wife or thy sheep for 
many days, and I have not done anything 
with either of them.” Whereupon the 
angry neighbour, having been accus- 
tomed all his life to hear nothing but 
the truth, and being then unaware that 
such a thing as falsehood existed, would 
be at once appeased and apologise for 
having made a mistake. Greatly re- 
lieved, the culprit no doubt led him to 
the nearest hostelry, there treated him to 
half a gallon of mead, shook him warmly 
by the hand, and wished him godspeed 
in his search after the missing treasure. 
And the man who had done the steal- 
ing would wend his way homeward 
marvelling greatly. What vast and un- 
thinkable thing was this that he had 
accomplished}? He had taken a set 
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of adamantine circumstances and had 
broken them up, as it were, into little 
pieces. He had made not to happen 
something which had happened, and he 
had done this not by spells or alchemy 
or prayers or offerings to the gods, or 
with the help of knives or hatchets or 
engines, or with the aid of large armies 
of other men, but simply and quickly 
and effectively by the word of his mouth. 
It was too amazing to be fairly grasped 
at first. No doubt our aboriginal Ananias 
felt as astonished as a little boy who has 
fallen out of a balloon or as a pig who 
has seen a three-act comedy. He could 
not understand it: the why and the 
wherefore of it were beyond him. 

But the results were not ungrateful ; 
nay, indeed, they seemed fair to his sight, 
for he had avoided recrimination and 
bloodshed; he had saved the life of either 
himself or his neighbour, both of which 
lives were dear to him; and, better than 
all, he still retained the stolen property 
and his neighbour’s confidence and friend- 
ship to boot. Really it was glorious. 
And the next time he stole a wife or a 
sheep there was no reason why he should 
not make his mouth say words again 
and avoid further unpleasantnesses. By 
childlike dim degrees, too, he would dis- 
cover that it was possible to apply this 
new and wonderful method of dealing 
with angry neighbours toalmost all classes 
of mundane affairs, and even to affairs 
relating to the next world. So that ina 
very short space of time he would become 
rich and powerful and be held in awe 
and reverence by all the tribes. And 
possibly just when he was beginning to 
burst with greatness, he would confide in 
his cups to a friend or a servant the 
terrible secret of his power, and the 
friend or servant would run trembling 
away to think it over and practise him- 
self in the art. In quite a little time the 
peoples of the earth would thus have in 
their midst two liars instead of one. It 
seems conceivable, too, that these twain, 
knowing each the other’s strength, would 
refrain from practising on one another, 
and that the master or original liar 
would hate his pupil with a great and 
unquenchable hatred, and that hatred 
would so far get the better of him that 





he might one day attack Ananias the 
Second with a cudgel or other weapon 
and do him grievous hurt. In revenge for 
which, Ananias the Second might go 
privately to the authorities and by dint 
of patient statement and apt illustration 
enlighten them as to the nature of a lie 
and the practices of liars. And he would 
do this in the hope that the authorities 
would cause Ananias the First to be torn 
to pieces in the market place. But, to 
his great astonishment and chagrin, the 
authorities would remark that the thing 
was indeed phenomenal, but that it was 
worthy because it gave man supernatural 
powers, and so far from disembowelling 
Ananias the First, they should proceed to 
build schools throughout the country 
wherein the art and practice of lying 
might be taught by this same Ananias, 
assisted by a numerous and competent 
staff. The schools would be built and 
Ananias would go to work on a large 
salary, and the daily papers of the time 
doubtless hailed him as the saviour of 
the people. In due season he would die 
and be buried with great pomp under a 
monument inscribed— 


HERE LIES 
ALL THAT IS MORTAL 
OF 


ANANIAS, 


THE DISCOVERER 
OF THE NOBLE AND BEAUTIFUL ART 
OF 


LYING. 


After his death the good work would, of 
course, be taken up by all kinds of well- 
meaning and self-sacrificing people until 
the human race became liars to a man. 
The results to our fellows of the present 
day need not be dilated upon. Lying is 
now the universa] accomplishment, and 
it seems astounding that the world ever 
managed to go round without it. The 
bones of the fine old original Ananias 
are long since dust and his monument is 
ruined and forgotten; but civilisation 
owes him a deep debt of gratitude, and 
we trust that this tribute to his memory 
will provoke the sympathetic tear in the 
eyes of the millions whom it so nearly 
concerns, 











OVER THE TELEPHONE. 
A Stage Monologue. 


[COPYRIGHTED. ] 


By T. HARDING COOPER. 


The Acting Rights of this Monologue are free to readers of the ENGLIsH ILLUSTRATED 
MaGazine, probdided no charge is made for admission. 


Scene: Office of Harry F. Manton, Solicitor, Bedford Row. Comfortably-furnished 


voom ; tall stool standing at desk ; nest of deed boxes ; bookcase, etc. 
disorder. Papers are littered about, including some sporting: journals. 


The room is in some 


Table at back, 


containing remnants of a spread ; champagne bottles lying about, etc. Wall is angled so 
that anyone standing at telephone can present left profile, or three-quarter face to 


audience. 


One door R. Five L., just burning out. 


No light except from fire. 


MANTON discovered lying asleep in arm-chair before fire; sleeping heavily, very 
slightly snoring. Small clock on chimney-piece strikes twelve quickly, a few seconds after 


vise of curtain. 
in hands, looking at five ; then rises. 


MANTON moves restlessly, then wakes and stretches ; sits up, puts chin 


TimME IN PERFORMANCE: 20 TO 25 MINUTES. 


ANTON—(Yawning): Why, what 
the dickens! I suppose I fell asleep 
for five minutes. Ought to be 

more lively than this on Christmas Eve. It 
must be the hard work I’ve been doing 
lately. Ah, these breach of promise cases 





new bonnet fetched the jury through. 
It was quite affecting to see the way her 
winning, affectionate little smile touched 
their hearts: but when dear Minnie 
began to weep into her little lace hand- 
kerchief those virtuous old men all sat 


take a lot up and burst 
of working into bitter 
up now-a- tears. Good 
days. (Look- old City 
ing at vem- men! You 
nants of can always 
spread.) I depend on 
suppose I’ve them to give 
had at least their cats- 
seven bad paws four- 
headaches teen years for 
over this. being found 
(Begins to out, and a 
sort some smart actress 
papers absent- PLAN OF STAGE. ten thousand 
mindedly.) pounds for 


Where’s that brief? (Turns up the 
“Sporting Times,” crumples it up and 
throws it across the room with an ex- 
clamation. Then stands with his back to 
the fire.) That Paris costume and the 


damages suffered from a week’s flirtation. 
Oh, well! I didn’t do so badly out of the 
case: and a lawyer ought to be the last 
man to moralise on anything in this 
world. By Jove, this fire is comforting ! 
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What I can’t under- 
stand is how Imanaged 
to fall asleep. Must 
be past eleven. (Takes 
out watch.) Stopped, 
of course. Forgot to 
wind it up last night. 
Too tired. (Turns to 
clock slowly. Starts 
when he sees the time.) 
Good heavens! Ten 
minutes past twelve. 
And my last train leaves 
Victoria at thirty-six 
minutes past. (Dashes 
for his things. Hurries into overcoat. Looks 
from window.) Raining, of course; this is 
too bad. (Hunts for hat ;' finds it finally, 
hidden behind table cloth.) Where are my 
gloves? Hang it! I’ll go without them! 
If I can’t get a hansom I shall have to run 
all the way. (Runs to the door; tries to 
turn the handle, but cannot do so.) Dash 
it! (Pulls again.) The door’s jammed. 
(Pulls again.) What on earth is the 
matter with it? Why (horrified), the 
door’s locked on the outside; and 
Gregson has got my key. ‘That fool of 
a housekeeper has locked me in. What 
shall I do? (Runs to bell and pulls. 
Noise of bell heard ringing below.) I shall 
loe my train. (Keeps ringing violently.) 
Won't you come? Won't you come? 
(Ringing ceases.) Oh, lor’, now I re- 
member. The housekeeper said he was 
going to spend Christmas with a few 
friends, and I gave him half-a-sovereign, 
and told him toenjoy himself. (Angrily.) 
Enjoy himself while I’m shut in here. 
(Pauses.) That's always the way with 
these buildings. You only 
want the attendant once a 
year, and then he’s gone out. 
(Working up his rage.) Very 
well: I shall not submit to 
this. I shall make a strong 
complaint about the house- 
keeper. And J—I'll sack 
Gregson, for taking my key 
away, and I'll give the Jand- 
lords notice to leave, and 
bring an action against 
them for illegal detention. 
This is too much of a good 
thing. What can I do? 
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(Feels door.) Impossible to break this 
down. The substantial way they build 
these houses is simply disgusting. 
(Walking up and down the room excitedly.) 
Oh, this is superb! This is simply 
magnificent! Left alone in a fifth- 
floor office on Christmas Eve, and 
no prospect of getting out for twenty- 
four hours. It’s the fault of those fools 
who persuaded me to give them a little 
spread here. (Virtuously.) It’s not the 
thing to have senseless barristers and 
actresses larking about my offices. It's 
not business—not business: they ought 
to have known better. (Stops suddenly.) 
Well, I must do what I can to make the 
best of it. Let's see what we've got in 
the way of provisions. (At table.) Two 
sandwiches. (Turns up champagne bottles.) 
Not a drop! Selfish beasts! I shall 
have to put myself on rations. Half a 
sandwich every six hours. It's perfectly 
maddening that those greedy people 
should finish everything like this. Next 
time I'll tell them not to eat so much. 
Well, we'll have a good fire at any rate. 
(Goes to scuttle. Tries to shake coal on 
five. None comes. Shakes again. None 
comes) Empty! ‘This is the last blow. 
(Sinks dejectedly into arm-chair.) ‘This is 
the most awful situation I have ever 
been placed in. Nothing to eat, nothing 
to drink, no bed to lie in, no fire to warm 
me for twenty-four hours; and all on 
Christmas Day. (Bitterly.) Yet they 
sometimes call me alucky man. (Pause.) 
This is really serious. AndI never could 
stand being hungry either: something 
wrong with my constitution, I suppose. 
Some beggars seem to go hungry for 
weeks on end, without thinking they’re 
doing anything strikingly clever. I wish 
I were like them !—No, I don’t though. 
Well, I suppose there’s no hope for me. 
(Shivers.) The fire’s going out now. This 
is miserable. (Sits despondently in chair. 
Telephone bell vings sharply.) Hallo! 
what’sthat? (Bell vingsagain.) Hurrah! 
Saved! Saved! The Telephone! (He 
vings bell.) Hallo! (Listens.) Yes, 
I'mhere. (Listens.) What do you want? 
(Listens.) Eh?—Eh? I'm number 
nine five four six. (Listens.) Oh, Harry 
Manton, Solicitor, Bedford Row. Who 
are you. (Listens.) What? Birm:..gham 
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Central? (Listens.) What do you want? 
(Listens.) What? (Listens.) Want what? 
(Listens.) Want to know what? (Listens.) 
How should I know? This is not Exeter 
Hall.* (Listens.) I told you who I was 
just now — Harry Manton, Solicitor. 
(Listens.) What are you talking about? 
I didn’t ring up anyone. (Listens.) No 
must about it. I say I did not! (Listens.) 
Well, I say I did not! (Listens.) That 
is absolutely untrue, and you are an 
insolent puppy. (Listens.) Do you sup- 
pose I’m going to stand here to listen to 
your vulgar impertinence? People like 
you ought——(Listens.) Hang it! he’s 
cut me off. (Rings. No answer. Rings 
again, for twénty seconds, shouting 
furiously.) Hallo, Central! Are you there? 
(Listens. Subsides and speaks very quietly.) 
Oh, are you? (Listens.) Don’t shout? 
I beg your pardon: I didn’t know it was 
a lady speaking this time. I thought it 
was that Birmingham idiot. (Listens.) 
What do I want? I wish you to send a 
policeman to arrest that Birmingham 
man who has just been insulting me in 
my own office. (Listens.) Oh, well, if 
you can’t. — Extraordinary, isn’t it, 
what a number of people you come 
across shouting and ringing, and calling 
names, and making themselves offensive 
over the telephone? (Listens.) Yes, there 
is. My office door is locked, and I can’t 
open it. (Listens.) Wish I could break 
it down, but it’s too strong. (Listens.) 
Now, don’t chaff, there’s a good girl. I 
can’t get out by the window. It’s a 
seventy-foot drop. You see this is rather 
an awkward thing forme. I’mshut up at 
the top of this high building for a night 
and a day, until the housekeeper comes 
back from his holiday. (Listens.) Yes, 
it is. Very unfortunate. I’m sure I don’t 
know what I’m going to do, unless you 
can help me somehow. Can't you send 
round to unlock the door? You can get 
a master-key from the night-porter in the 
next house but one. (Listens dismally.) 
Oh dear! Haven’t you anyone you could 
send? (Listens.) Eh ?—No—Come your- 
self? How very kind of you! But your 


* Any topical place will do here—Colonial 
Office; Balmoral—according to what affair is 
most in the public mind. 
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office is a long dis- 
tance away, is it not ? 
Only a minute’s 
walk? That’s won- 
derfully lucky. When 
will you be relieved ? 
(Listens.) Quarter of 
an hour? My dear 
girl, you deserve a 


halo! Isay! (Lis- 
tens.) I say I said 
I say! (Listens.) I 
thought you were 
going to cut me off 
again. Are you very 
busy? (Listens.) 





Because we might 
have a little chat 
until you come and let me out. (Listens.) 
Oh, we'll soon find something to talk 
about. What is your complexion? 
(Listens.) Really? I'm _ passionately 
fond of dark girls. (Listens.) I mean 
fair girls; did Isay dark? A mere slip 
of the tongue. As it happens, I’m very 
much in love with a fair young lady 
myself. (Listens.) Oh, yes, I’ve loved 
her for a longtime! (Listens.) So nice 
of you; would you really like to hear 
about her? (Listens.) Sure you won't 
be jealous? (Listens.) All right, don’t 
be cross! (Listens.) Wait a moment 
then. (Goes and gets high stool: sits on 
it at telephone.) Now then, it was about 
a week ago that I first came across her. 
I was going along Holborn about eleven 
o’clock in the morning, when I suddenly 
became aware that 
I was following 
a singularly beau- 
tiful girl. She was 
one of those deli- } 
cately supple crea- 

tures, all grace and 
fragility, that seem 
to float along the 
pavement, and 
glide among the 
people like a sha- 





+) 
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dow. She wore 
the smartest pos- 
sible frock—with 


one of those kind of 
blouses, or jackets, 
or whatever they 
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call them, and a skirt of some kind of 
material, with some bows and ribbons, 
and that sort of thing. (Listens.) Oh, 
sweetly pretty. As I said, her com- 
plexion was fair, and her hair—oh, her 
hair was absolutely golden—and not a 
trace of dye about it either. I -had 
followed her past the First Avenue, when 
I suddenly lost sight of her. She seemed 
to vanish right into the air: so I began 
to fancy she was ‘some new brand of 
angel. I was dreadfully disappointed. 
(Listens.) Oh, 1 went and consoled my- 
self with a brandy-and-soda. Two days 
later I saw her again. Then you may 
be sure I didn’t lose sight of her. I 
followed in her trail like 
a sleuth-hound—opoponax, | 
think the scent was—and I did 
everything I could to attract 
her attention. But for quite 
two minutes she wouldn't give 
me the slightest encourage- 
ment. (Listens.) Oh, yes, she 
was a good girl, and all that ; 
but she needn’t have been quite 
so hard-hearted. However, 
when we got to the point 
where, the time before, she 
had vanished she —— (Listens.) 
No, she didn’t go straight up 
to heaven and tell me to 
follow. She went straight up 
that little court called Brown- 
low Street, and ran up a flight 
of stairs leading to some offices. On the 
top stair she was giving me the minutest 
possible glance out of the corner of her 
right eye, and smiling the faintest sus- 
picion of a smile. Ah, you know how 
they do it. The effect on a man like 
me isinstantaneous. (Listens.) You may 
be sure I was quite crumpled up. I 
had only just time to raise my hat 
and say——(stool falls). Confound it !— 
(rises) — I mean good-morning, before 
she went in. (Listens.) No, I haven't 
seen her since. You know I've been 
very busy on a breach of promise case, 
and I’ve positively Hap to be at my 
office by ten in the morning. (Listens.) 
Great fun? Breach of promise cases are 
great fun for the court, and the public, 
and—er—the solicitors, and generally 
for the plaintiff, if she’s young and hand- 
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some; but I'm afraid the defendant 
doesn’t look exclusively on the humorous 
side of the case. Poor Lord Maybridge ! 
we ran him in for ten thousand pounds. 
(Listens.) Yes, it’s the Minnie Ruther- 
ford case I’m speaking about. Miss 
Rutherford, the actress—it was in all the 
evening papers. She and her mamma, 
and a few friends, besides myself, and 
our counsel, were having a little celebra- 
tion here. That’s how I got locked in: 
I fell asleep after the performance—the 
celebration, | mean. ‘This case has been 
a dreadful fatigue to me. No wonder I 
was exhausted. (Listens. Then chuckles 
to himself.) Eh? No! No! I assure 
you. Nothing like that. We 
solicitors are not half so black 
as we're painted. Of course, 
we have to be pleasant to our 
lady clients; but (Slight 
pause ; chuckles again.) Ohno! 
You flatter me! That is to 
say — you're quite wrong. I 
never fliit! (Listens.) What? 
(Listens.) I should like to hear 
it. Tell it tome. (Listens in- 
tently ; an expression of interest 
on his face is followed by a broad 
smile, which is succeeded by a fit 
of laughter. He is supposed to 
be listening to an amusing story, 
& propos of a breach of promise 
case. In the course of it he 
becomes somewhat excited, and 
anxious to hear the dénouement : exclaim- 
ing.) And then the lawyer—(laughs and 





nods). Exactly!—Go on! Go on! (At 
finish of story.) No? Did she really 
though? Ha! Ha! Ha! That's one 


of the most amusing things I’ve ever 
heard. Ha! Ha! Ha! I say, you 
telephone girls, you—learn a few things, 
eh? (Listens.) Well, of course, you 
can’t help it. I've heard more orna- 
mental things on the telephone in the 
space of ten minutes than you can 
hear in a whole settlement day on the 
Stock Exchange. By the bye, that little 
story of yours reminds me of a funny 
thing I heard about a fortnight ago. It 
was about a music-master and his 
favourite pupil. You see—er—er—er— 
er—(gvadually drops his voice, until he can 
be only heard mumbling. He is supposed 
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to be telling another amusing story. 
He gesticulates. In the midst of it, at the 
climax, the bell rings.) Cut off in the 
middle, by Jingo! Yet some people say 
there’s no such thing as Providence. 
(Gets off stool. Looks at clock.) Well, 
this young lady's quarter of an hour 
must be nearly over. Only five minutes 
more. (Goes to glass, brushes hair, waxes 
moustache, arranges tie, etc. Finally dabs 
face with tiny powder-puff. While doing 
so, bell rings again.) All right, I won't 
be a minute. (Gives finishing touch and 
goes to telephone.) Is that you, dear? 
(Listens.) Your time is almost up. By 
the way, where is your office? (Listens.) 
Brownlow Street? That’s where the 
beautiful fair girl goes to business. Do 
you know what those offices are at 
number nineteen? (Listens.) District 
telephone offices? But that’s where you 
are, isn’t it? (Listens.) She must be a 
telephone girl, then, the same as your- 
self. Do you know her? (Listens.) Best 
friend you have in the world? Well, 
I’m afraid I’m going to take your place. 
——Rather odd, isn’t it, my talking to 
you about her all the time, and you 
knowing the very girl? I tell you what: 
I know a charming little place in 
Coventry Street. If you like, I'll take 
you both to supper there some evening. 
(Listens.) Oh, she’ll come right enough, 
as soon as you have introduced us. She 
has just that lively little expression in 
her eye; and (confidently) do you know, 
I think she’s rather gone on me. (Listens.) 
Sure of it. Naturally, | kaow when | 
have made a favourable impression on a 
woman. She might try to conceal it 
from you, or even from herself, but I 
could see it perfectly. (Listens.) Don’t 
be toosure? (Airily.) My dearcreature, 
I understand women thoroughly. You 
will take this as quite confidential, of 
course. I don’t mind mentioning it to 
you, but I wouldn't breathe a word of it 
to her. That reminds me. Tell me her 
name, will you? (Listens.) Bessie 
Hartley? What a fascinating name? 
You would be surprised if I told you the 
number of girls named Bessie who have 
been in love with me. What kind of a 
voice has she ?7—soft and melodioys, I’m 


sure. (Listens. Horvified.) I’ve been 
listening to it for the last quarter of an 
hour? (A pause.) Thenit’s you! (Aside): 
Oh, this is too awful! (Excitedly and 
quickly, to her): My dear Miss Bessie, | 
am exceedingly sorry for talking to you 
about Miss Hartley—I mean about your- 
self—like that. What an unseemly idiot 
I've been making of myself all the time. 
I must ask you to accept my humblest 
apologies for talking in that foolish way. 
(Aside): I’m afraid she'll report me to 
the manager. (To her): Of course, you 
appreciate that it was all nonsense. 
(Listens.) Notall nonsense? You don’t 
mind? (Aside; relieved): I was right 
after all. She is gone on me. (To her): 
You forgive me then? (Listens.) Nota 
bit annoyed? Then we will have that 
supper I spoke about: only we will have 
it to-night. That place keeps open late, 
and I feel as if I wanted a refresher. 
(Listens) ‘Time’s up? (Looks across at 
clock.) So it is! I say! (Looks round 
furtively, as if to see that no one is watching. 
Whispers into telephone, hiding his mouth 
with his hand. Then looks round once 
more, and, embracing telephone as well as 
he can, he kisses close to mouthpiece. Re- 
peats, after listening.) Just one more, 
there’s a dear! (Listens.) Do now! 
(Listens.) All right ; only one. (Repeats ; 
actually touching the mouthpiece this time. 
Rubs his lips.) Ink! (To her): Good- 
bye for a minute, dear. (At this moment 
he is rung off.) One moment! (Rings 
bell. No reply. Gives a long ring. Slight 
pause. Bell rings.) Are you there, sweet 
love? (Listens.) I say, are you there, 
sweetest? (Listens.) Can’t you hear 
what I say, darling? I only wanted to 
have just one more. Now then. (Goes 
through kissing performance. Listens.) 
It’s yourturnnow. (Listens.) Eh, what? 
Who are you? (Listens.) Oh, you're 
the manager, are you? Then you can 
go to the deuce! (/s ringing off vigor- 
ously, when a noise is heard of door being 
unlocked, Stops, with hand on telephone, 
and looks over left shoulder towards door.) 
Released at last! Ah, my dear Bessie. 
(Runs to door.) 


(Quick Curtain.) 
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HERE is no accounting for the stu- 
pidity of very young girls when a 
young man isin question, and the 

nicer they are the more foolishly they 

seem to behave. Joan Trevethern was 
an orphan, an heiress, and a tall, hand- 

some girl to boot. Her guardian, a 

lawyer, gave a big party on her twenty- 

first birthday to celebrate the event. It 
was one of the inconsiderate things that 

a man only is capable of. If Joan had 

had a mother, it would never have 

happened. Doubtless she would have 
given the party, but not on that especial 
day. She would have had an eye to the 
future, and would not have fixed her 
daughter’s age on all our minds in such 
an impressive manner. Of course, Mrs. 

Purvis—the wife of Joan’s guardian— 

having daughters of her own, did not 

consider this. 

The party was a great success. We 
all enjoyed ourselves. It was so big that 
no one felt neglected. Everyone saw 
that it was impossible for the hostess to 
do more than receive each guest as he 
or she arrived; consequently they all 
amused themselves as it seemed best to 
them. 

Dick Purvis and I were the only two 
from the office. Dick was the Head's 
nephew, and a fine looking fellow, with- 
out a sou. I was an articled clerk, the 
son of an old friend, and supplied with 
rather more money than was good for 
me, as I think now. 

In the course of the evening Dick and 
I rubbed shoulders; we were in the 
garden, and it was still quite light. I 
asked him to introduce me to his cousin. 

“ Which ?” 

“Miss Trevethern.” 

“ She isn’t my cousin. She’s the Head’s 
ward.” We all called him the Head. I 
don’t know why. 

“Can't you find someone to do it?” 
said I. 

Mrs. Purvis happened to be passing at 
that moment. Dick stopped her, and I 
preferred my request. 
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“Come along,” saidshe, good-naturedly, 
*‘ T’ll introduce you both.” 

She did, and then she walked off, and 
I expected Dick to do the same ; but he 
didn’t seem to sre it in that light, and 
hung on. I waited a minute or two, but 
as he didn’t show any signs of moving, 
I left them, feeling that I owed Dick one, 
to be repaid with interest at some future 
time. I don’t know what the heiress 
thought of Dick, for I didn’t know her 
well enough to ask. Andas for Dick, he 
declined to tell me what he thought of 
the heiress. Not in so many words, of 
course. 

Dick was five-and-twenty. He had not 
been articled to his uncle, but had come 
to him a full-blown solicitor a week or 
two before Miss Trevethern’s coming-of- 
age party. I was younger, and was 
just going in for my final exam. I 
believe we both fell madly in love 
with the heiress. I know I did, but 
then I was shy, and never had the courage 
to say much to her. As for Dick, well, 
he was smart and clever, and about 
as modest as—the German Emperor. 
Moreover, he was three years older than 
I was. So I didn’t even havea “look in.” 

For three months things seemed to be 
going on swimmingly between those two. 
It would have been a very suitable match, 
for though Dick hadn’t any money, the 
Head hadn’t any sons, and he made no 
secret of his intention of taking Dick into 
partnership if all went well—that is to 
say, if the young man kept in his good 
graces. Suddenly everything came toa 
full stop. Dick visited his uncle no 
more. He was regular at the office as 
usual, but where he spent his evenings 
noone knew. Of course we all thought 
he had been refused. I did for one, and 
began to consider whether I shouldn't 
pluck up heart and try my chance with 
the fair Joan. I did. But the young 
lady didn’t evince the slightest interest 
in me. She didn’t seem interested in 
any other person or thing either; at times 
she looked utterly wretched, I began to 
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* “ He didn't show any sign of moving.” 


think very bauly of Purvis, and being 
young and foolish meditated punching 


his head. ButI refrained. ‘There was 
a difference of four inches in our height ; 
perhaps that had something to do with 
it. Still 1 kept h m severely at a distance, 
which didn’t seem to trouble him one 
very little bit! 

One evening he left the office an hour 
earlier than usual ; the Head had given him 
some commission, and he wasn't coming 
back. Just as the Head was leaving he 
sent for me. 

“You live in the same street as Mr. 
Purvis, I believe?” said he. 

I assented. 

“Would you be so very kind as to 
give him this note? See him and give 
it into his own hands, please,” 





Of course I said I would, and, taking 
the note, went off at once. When I 
knocked at the door of Purvis's lodgings 
I was surprised to hear a piano going. 
It wasn’t played badly either. Now, I 
knew that his landlady hadn’t any 
children, or other lodgers, so I was rather 
surprised. But my surprise became 
astonishment when, on the maid open- 
ing the door, I was told that Mr. Purvis 
was engaged. “He’s ‘avin’ his music 
lesson,” she added. 

“ Will you tell him that I won’t detain 
him a moment?” said I, giving her my 
card. She showed me into a downstairs 
room, and I stood looking out of the 
window, while she went upstairs. Almost 
immediately I heard Purvis coming down. 
He was showing someone out. From 
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the window where I stood I saw a man 
leave the house. To my surprise I knew 
him, and knew him to be a thorough 
scamp. _ 

“Come up to my room,” said Purvis. 
I did, and gave him the Head’s note. 

“All right,” said he, “I'll see to it.” 
I was going away then, but he stopped 
me and asked me to sit down. He 
seemed a little embarrassed. 

“] didn’t know you were musical,” I 
said, glancing at the open piano. 

“T suppose not—er—you needn’t say 
anything about it at the office, old 
fellow.” 

* All right. 
music master.” 

“Do you! Know any good of him?” 

“No. The other way very consider- 
ably.” 

Purvis's face lighted up. 

“In what way ?” said he, quickly. 

Ihesitated. Why should I tell Purvis? 
He wasn’t any particular friend of mine. 
True, he was a good fellow in the main, 
and at the office we all liked him, still— 
well, to tell the truth, I was mean enough 
not to have forgiven him for “shunting ”’ 
me on our joint introduction to Joan 
Trevethern. I don’t think I should have 
told him, but while I was considering, 
he was fidgeting with a little morocco 
case which he had, taken from his waist- 
coat pocket. It was very small and 
somehow it slipped through his fingers, 
and, falling on the rug, itopened. Inside 
was an exquisite little miniature of Joan 
Trevethern. As he picked it up our eyes 
met. 

“ Well?” said he. 

“T'll tell you what you want if you'll 
tell me what that means.” 

“It means that I'm conditionally 
engaged to Miss Trevethern.” 

“ Conditionally ?” 

“The conditions are hers, not mine.” 

“What are they?” 


, 


By the way, I know your 


“Pardon me. You forget that I said 
the conditions were hers.” 
“Very well. Four years ago, Copley 


forged my father’s name.” 
“Who's Copley?” 
“Your music master.” 
‘That isn’t his name.” 
“Tt was five years ago.” 
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“ How did it come about ?” 

“You know my father is a biblio- 
maniac—well, this Copley was a kind of 
private secretary, and looked after his 
books ; he also played well.” 

“Did your father prosecute him ?” 

“No. He paid the money, and told 
him to go, warning him not to let him 
hear of his doing any other dirty trick.” 

“Has he the forged cheque ?—your 
father, I mean.” 

“T dare say.” 

There was silence. 
said slowly :— 

“Tl tell you a tale about him far 
worse, I think. If he is the man you 
suppose him to be, four years ago he 
took the name of Manners, and taught 
music in a Brighton boarding school for 
girls. Taking advantage of his position, 
he managed to make love to one of the 
girls. Got the poor child to write to 
him silly, loving little notes—she was an 
orphan. Then he wanted her to elope 
with him. Thisshe wouldn't do, but she 
promised to marry him when she became 
of age. Soon after she left school. She 
forgot all about him, and hoped he’d 
forgotten her. Not at all. He had 
found out she was an heiress. On the 
day after her twenty-first birthday she 
received a letter reminding her of her 
promise and telling her he had got all 
her letters. Then she did a fatal thing, 
poor foolish child’; she wrote and told 
him that she could not marry him, but 
she’d give him a hundred pounds for her 
letters. He wrote back and threatened 
her with an action for breach of promise, 
etc.—which is all nonsense—if she did 
not marry him within the year. Now I 
want those letters.” 

“The young lady being Miss Treve- 
thern?” 

“Yes. She refuses to marry me while 
those letters are in existence. I want 
her to defy him, and to be married at 
once ; but she will not.” 

“What made you think of taking 
lessons of him?” 

“I did it in order to keep my eye on 
him. Luckily it was a convenient thing to 
do, as I know something about music.” 

“Do you think he believes in your 
desire for improvement ?” 


Aftera bit, Purvis 
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“Can’t say. I’ve tried to get at him 
in various ways, but as soon as I stray 
from the path of melody he is on his 
guard,” 

After a lot of arguing, Purvis and I 
concocted a beautiful scheme which we 
determined to carry into execution on 
the day he received his next music lesson. 
I had to pay a visit to my father in the 
interim. 

Tuesday was the evening for the next 
lesson, and about ten minutes before the 
time it would be over, I admitted myself 
very quietly into the house with Purvis’s 
own latchkey. I walked softly upstairs 
into his bedroom, which communicated 
by a door with his sitting-room. This 
door Purvis had left ajar. Before going 
into his bedroom I took the precaution of 
locking the outer door—the one on the 
landing, I mean—of the sitting-room, the 
key having been considerately left on the 
outside for that purpose by Purvis him- 
self. I did not make much noise, but 
Copley heard something — either the 
click of the key in the lock, or the closing 
of the outer door of the bedroom, for I 
heard him say sharply :— 

“What was that noise?” 

“T believe it was the key of the door 
that made that noise,” said Dick, rising 
from the piano. 

“Do you mean that we are locked 
in?” 

“T should think it probable.” 

“‘But—but the door must be opened. I 
want to go.” 

“ All in good time.” 

“ But I must go at once, sir. I don’t 
know what you mean by this—this pro- 
ceeding.” 

“T shall be very glad to inform you. 
Indeed, I’ve been longing to do so for 
some time. You had better sit down.” 

“| decline to do anything of the kind! 
Let me out!” ; 

“T am afraid that is an impossibility, 
for I am also locked in, and I happen to 
know that my landlady and the maid are 
both out.” 

“Then who locked the door?” 

To this Purvis vouchsafed no reply, 
but sat calmly watching Copley, who 
was walking impatiently up and down 
the room. 
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“Couldn't I get out that way?” asked 
Copley, pointing over Dick’s shoulder to 
the other door. 

“You might, if I were disposed to let 
you—which I am not.” 

“Well, what do you want?” 


“Ah! That's more sensible. Sit 
down.” 
“I prefer to stand,” he answered, 
roughly. 


“As you will. It was clever of you 
to guess 1 wanted something. I do. I 
want the three letters that Miss Treve- 
thern offered you a hundred pounds for.” 

“Then you won’t get them,” sneered 
Copley; “I wouldn’t give them to the 
girl herself, as I told her.” 

“The young lady, you mean. Never 
forget your menners under the most 
trying circumstances, Mr. Copley ~ 
This in a tone of calm admonition. 

The fellow started, but managed to 
blurt out: “Copley! What do you 
mean by calling me Copley? My name 
is Manners, as you know.” 

“True. I know you as Manners. But 
Mr. Vertue knew you as Copley, I 
think.” 

The scoundrel’s face fell, and he sank 
into a chair. 

“JT don’t know what you mean,” he 
muttered. a 

“Oh, yes, you do. You know very 
well.” 

“T don’t. My name is Manners,” he 
repeated doggedly. 

“Let me refresh your memory. Four 
years ago you were a sort of half secre- 
tary, half librarian, to Mr. Vertue, of 
Bewston Park. You had an easy place 
and a kind master. Like the hound you 
are, you abused his kindness by forging 
his name.” 

“It’s false!” screamed he in a shrill 
voice, 

“Liar!” shouted I, bursting in, hold- 
ing the forged cheque aloft. 

Copley made a dash at it, but was 
caught by Purvis. I put the cheque 
back into my trousers pocket, and while 
Purvis held the wretch I began to search 
his pockets for the letters. 

“Stop—stop!” he cried. 





Pll give 


them to you—you're killing me—stop! 
I say.” 



























“ Allow me to assure you that we are 
not hurting you in the least,” said Purvis, 
soothingly ; “ that will come later.” 
There were no letters in his pockets ! 
“If you let me go I'll fetch them— 
indeed I will,” entreated the trembling 
rogue. 

We neither of us paid any attention to 
him. 

“‘Unfasten the neck of his shirt, Vertue. 
He values them. Doubtless he keeps 
them next his heart. 

By the struggling efforts he made to 
prevent my doing this we felt sure they 
were there. And we were right. We 
found a small bag hanging round his 
neck. While Purvis opened it I stood 
over Copley. 

“All right,” said Purvis, “here they 
are.” Methodically he took them into 


a 
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“ You've killing me. 
I say.” 


Stop ! 





his bedroom, and locked them in his 
desk. When he returned he had a strong 
dog-whip in his hand. He inserted the 
fingers of his left hand, and took a 
strong grip of the unfortunate Copley’s 
collar, and—his soul did not spare for 
his crying. 

The chastisement he administered was 
worthy of the great Dr. Busby. So 
thoroughly complete was it that the 
recipient vanished without a word. He 
hadn’t even the politeness to say ‘“‘ Good- 
evening.” And neither Joan Trevethern, 
Purvis, nor I ever saw or heard of him 
again. 

I believe that Dick and Miss Treve- 
thern destroyed the letters after reading 
them over together, and I know that 
they were married in the spring, for I 
was at their wedding. 


o 











THE GOLDEN AGE. 
Drawn by Arthur Jule Goodman. 
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LITTLE PIERROT (WHERE IS PIERRETTE ?). 


Drawn by Dudley Hardy. 











MAN PROPOSES. 


By MABEL ESCOMBE. 
Author of “ The St. Kilda Scholarship,” “ A Self-fulfilled Destiny,” etc. 


‘T was Christmas time, but there was 
neither frost nor snow. Night was 
stealing up over the Seine, and with 

the darkness a thin but dampmist. The 
vendors of books and newspapers who 
haunt the river-bank in some parts were 
packing their wares. Poor homes, and 
such warmth as a meagre charcoal fire 
affords, were even preferable to the out- 
side chilliness. It was an evening when 
those fond of dark deeds would be busy ; 
when crime, like aserpent, would unfold 
relentless coils, winding round the inno- 
cent and guilty. 

A man in a long grey overcoat had 
crossed the river by the Pont Austerlitz, 
and hurried along in a northward direc- 
tion. After leaving the Place de la 
Bastille, he stopped, and glanced furtively 
back. Reassured by the empty condition 
of the streets, he slackened his pace, and 
finally lighted a cigarette. He might 
have walked steadily for half an hour or 
thereabouts, when he paused before a 
house at the end of a steep side street. 
No lights were visible, no concierge to 
be seen. The man groped his way up to 
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the very top storey, and knocked at a 
door from which straggled a few faint 
rays between the crevices. 

The low tones of a violin were to be 
heard, but they immediately ceased. He 
entered, and was confronted by a tall and 
yet beautiful woman, though lines of 
care and suffering were deepened by the 
shadows which a solitary candle could 
not disperse. Her chin still rested on the 
instrument, and her bow arm remained 
suspended mid-way in its arrested course. 
As she recognised the advancing figure, 
they fell with a sort of numbness, and 
even in that dim light one could see the 
ashy hue which stole over her face. 

“ Again!” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
anguish. “Why will you not leave me 
alone?” and she fixed a beseeching look 
of mingled terror and entreaty on the 
newcomer. 

He turned away, laid his hat on a 
table, and without invitation proceeded 
to take off his coat. 

“Excuse me,” he said coolly, “my 
time is precious. I start by the night 
mail for London, and must leave some 

H 
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He lighted a cigarette. 


work for you to do. 
not refuse?” 
covert sneer. 

She had dropped her violin, and stood 
near the man, who with a certain mock 
courtesy offered her a chair. 

“ Not anything wicked, Adrian,” she 
faltered, and, clasping her hands, drew 
yet nearer, and again sought to move 
him with an imploring glance. 

“Wickedness is simply an abstract 
consideration of degree and comparison,” 
he replied; and for the first time he 
looked steadily at her, as, with his hands 
deep in his pockets, he leant against the 
edge of the table. 

He looked, because the sight gratified 
a strongly developed artistic and critical 
element in his composition. He had 
known Diane since she was a girl-widow 
of twenty, and in the seven or eight 
years that had elapsed since he had 
amused himself by playing with that 


Of course you will 
This with an almost 
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absorbing passion which had been the 
alternate hope and bane of her existence. 
It placed her at his mercy, and he knew 
it. At times a feeling of compunction 
stole over him, a glimmering of reverence 
for the woman's untiring devotion. It 
was, alas! as transitory as an April sun- 
beam. Love towards any creature was 
impossible to this man ; his sole craving 
was for novelty of sensation and emotion, 
and his moral code sufficiently elastic to 
permit of, and exact, free indulgence in 
his fancies. 

Three months ago she had made a 
determined effort to rid herself of him 
and his influence. He understood and 
kept away, judging, not incorrectly, that 
absence would be his best specific—and 
she was useful. He had been busy, too, 
in the interests of a secret society. Once 
or twice, in earlier days, she had been 
asked to carry out certain mysterious 
commissions. Latterly, her suspicions 
had been roused. For the sake of her 
child, who had never known a father’s 
protection, she strove to make a firm 
resistance, but just where she needed 
firmness her weakness was most at fault. 
Now, in the midst of a solitary, uphill 





. His hat had a false crown. 
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struggle, her tormen- 
tor returned. 

“You are more 
beautiful than ever,” 
he continued in a 
coolly admiring 
manner; “I am be- 
ginning to regret our 
compact for a life 
separation.” 

His voice changed 
into real, or assumed, 
softness. 

“TI want to find 
that little home by 
the sea ; I must have 
you sitting at my 
fireside, Diane ; I try 
to forget you, but I 
cannot. Overlook the 
past—you know I 
love you in spite of 
everything”; and 
with asudden move- 
ment he swung her 
to his side, and 
choked the half scorn- 
ful reply that was on 
her lips. 

She was exhausted; 
she had stinted her- 
self of proper nourish- 
ment for the last 
fortnight, and it was 
an instant or two 
before she could free 
herself from the man’s 
grasp. Then she 
stood away with 
flushed cheeks and a 
glance in which pride 
struggled for the 
mastery. The room seemed to swim 
beneath her trembling limbs, but she 
spoke collectedly. 

“I told you, Adrian, when last we met, 
that marriage between us is out of the 
question. I believed in you once. | 
staked my heart for my life’s happiness— 
and—” with a pause, “I have drawn a 
blank.” 

“Well,” said the man, with a return 
to his indifferent drawl, “ of course, if you 
won’t, you won’t, and these little out- 
bursts have their dramatic force, but they 





A couple of dynamite cartridges. 


leave the very trail of the serpent behind 
them. I came on business, and if we do 
our business first, we can discuss our 
pleasure limits at leisure,” with an un- 
pleasant smile. 

He took up his hat from the table, and 
with great care began to remove a false 
crown. 

“You play at the Café Semiramis this 
evening?” he questioned, and she an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

“ And you will not mind undertaking 
a little errand for me,” he continued, 
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‘just to carry this small box a short 
distance,” with irritating slowness. 

“] have it in my hand.” He held it 
out for her to see. “This,” pointing to 
its contents, “is intended as a slap in 
the face, to speak flippantly, for one who, 
if he will not learn by fair, must be 
taught by foul, means.” 

He pointed to a small coil, to a charge 
containing fulminate of mercury, and 
finally, to a couple of dynamite cartridges, 
the whole arranged and concealed with 
a finesse of mechanical skill. 

Diane started, and grew a shade paler. 

“ Adrian!” she pleaded, but he took no 
notice of the interruption and whispered 
something in her ear. She recoiled, and 
with sudden vehemence exclaimed, “I 
cannot!” whilst her long flexible fingers 
clasped restlessly. “I cannot,” she again 
repeated, “‘ you are asking me to be a 
murderess.” 

“A coward, as | feared,” he muttered 
with a sneer. He felt in his breast 
pocket for a moment, where lay some- 
thing hard and cold, but on second 
thoughts withdrew his hand. At the 
same moment an inner door was with 
difficulty opened, and a tiny white- 
gowned figure presented itself. Her 
cheeks were red from recent sleep, and 
her tangled curls, like a halo, stood off 
round the child-face. 

** Mother,” she cried in plaintive tones, 
“‘ sing me to sleep again.” Then, catching 
sight of Adrian, she half shrank back and 
said, gravely and slowly: 

“Naughty man; naughty man, make 
mother cry. Me hate naughty man,” 
and, overpowered by her own boldness, 
she ran quickly across the room, and hid 
her face in her mother's skirts. 

“So that is the way the land lies,” 
thought Adrian, and rapidly revolved 
a new plan of attack. 

“ Think of the life to which you are 
bringing up that child, Diane,” he con- 
tinued. ‘“ What will she be in a few 
years’ time, even supposing you live to 
look after her?” 

“She will at least be a better woman 
than you have made her mother,” mur- 
mured Diane, with mingled bitterness 
and sadness. “Oh, leave us, Adrian; 
what little happiness now remains for 
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me I wish to find in my child.” Her 
brown hair touched the child’s golden 
locks as she stooped tokiss the upturned 
face. 

* * * * 

At the end of another half-hour the 
door closed behind him, and he went 
down the stairs a conqueror. 

Conqueror of what ? 

He had twisted a worthy sentiment to 
unworthy ends; he had overthrown a 
woman's self-respect and adherence to 
principle; he had perverted a faithful 
devotion; he had wrecked all that was 
beautiful and precious in the woman's 
nature, by a false appeal to her love. 

And she had yielded, but it was 
with an almost sickening dread of the 
consequences. Not the immediate con- 
sequences. Fear of detection, of death 
even, in a rash fatal act, she had none. 
It is not the poor, the struggling, the 
wearied and disappointed who shrink 
from the final scene in life’s drama. To 
many it is release ; to those who believe 
in nothing further, it is rest. 

* * * * 

With profuse bows and smiles, with 
elaborate gesticulations, Monsieur le 
Prefet strolled regularly to his seat in 
the Café Semiramis, or some other place 
of amusement. Of a certain party he 
was pet for the hour, to every other a 
cordially detested despot. Whirled aloft 
in a very March dust-cloud of popularity, 
he was alternately scorched by the sun 
and shrivelled by the wind of conflicting 
circumstances. He had reached that 
crisis which means a settled tranquillity 
in mediocrity, or an irretrievable downfall. 
Though not absolutely courageous, he 
was not devoid of a certain assumption 
of bravado that prevented indications of 
alarm, and served as an excellent veneer 
to cowardice. His presence at all public 
functions was, too, much in his favour. 
To-night he was a little late, and his 
coachman was hurrying recklessly to 
reach the Café by 10 p.m. The fog 
had thickened, and the damp streets 
made foothold difficult in parts. They 
had just reached the principal entrance 
when, with a jerk, the brougham came 
violently to a standstill. Monsieur le 
Prefet found himself in an undignified 
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attitude on his finger tips at the bottom 
of the carriage. Then he heard shrill 
exclamations, and by the time he had 
stepped on to the pavement he realised 
that a woman had been knocked over 
and trampled under the horse’s hoofs. 
It was an unfortunate accident, and 
more so as several of the bystanders 
recognised in her a 
favourite violin player, 
and the occurrence 
might turn the fitful tide 
of favour against him. 
Without any delay she 
was at once lifted into 
the carriage and driven 
off to the nearest hos- 
pital. Monsieur le Prefet 
himself took a seat out- 
side. 

It was Diane. Her 
head had come sharply 
into contact with the 
kerb as she was caught 
on the pole and flung 
to the ground. Hours 
lengthened into days, 
and still she lay in a 
state of feverish uncon- 
sciousness. Her long 
hair was cut off, and 
ice constantly applied, 
but it seemed as if no 
remedies could give the 
desired relief. 

It was on the third 
day that she first opened 
her eyes with a look of 
intelligence. They had 
discovered and brought 
her child, and she stood with an awe- 
struck, frightened gaze fixed on this new 
and unresponsive mother. She gave little 
wistful cries to try and wake Diane, and 
at last she did wake. Her first anxious 
question was as to the fate of her violin. 
It struck the nurse as strange that an 
instrument should stand first in her 
thoughts, but to satisfy the woman's 
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Monsieur le Prefet. 
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anxious cravings the case was brought and 
placed beside her bed. When she found 
that the key had been left in her pocket, 
and that the lock remained untouched, 
she rested content, and as the rosy fingers 
of the little one clasped her hand she 
sank into real slumber. 
* * * * 

Diane would not die, 
they said, but she 
would be a confirmed 
invalid, almost totally 


paralysed. 

Monsieur le Prefet 
frequently called to 
enquire. He meant 
to buy her a_ small 
annuity. 


One evening he came 
into the ward carrying 
an immense bunch of 
Parma violets. It was 
almost more than she 
could bear, and the 
tears coursed freely 
down her face. But 
she had something to 
say to him, and she 
strove to say it com- 
prehensibly, or they 
might think her mind 
wandered. 

He listened atten- 
tively to catch her 
weak utterance, but the 
request puzzled his 
kindly interest, and 
he vainly strove to 
change her purpose. 
She must not be 
agitated, the nurse whispered. 

And thus it happened that as he left 
the hospital he carried a violin case, and 
before he drove home, he, with his own 
hand, dropped it noiselessly into the 
Seine. 

It did not float, but Monsieur le Prefet 
never learnt the history of this strange 
mission. 








CHRISTMAS 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 


CRACKERS 


By the EDITOR. 


éé LEASE where cdo we come in, Mr. 
Pp Editor, in this Christmas Num- 
ber? Have you forgotten us?” 
Forgotten you? Have I forgotten 
the children at Christmas-time! Why, 
if I should so forget myself as to 
close up this number of the ENGLisu 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE without a section 
given over to the children alone, I should 
expect to be seized by my hair (what 
there is of it) at one end, and by my feet 
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(there is quite enough of them) at the 
other, and pulled in pieces, going off with 
a bang, like any other foolish cracker, 
and it would serve me quite right. 

The crackers, you know, come after 
the big feast; after the soup, the fish, 
the turkey, the plum pudding—after all 
the heavy dishes, in short. When you 
feel that you are jolly well fed, and the 
fruit and nuts do not look quite so 
tempting as they did when you sat down 

to the Christmas dinner, then you are 

allowed to begin pulling the crackers, 
and what a fine mess you presently 
make of the table that was so spic 
and span when you sat down to it! 

That, at least, was the way I was 

brought up—not to pull the crackers 

till the fruit course, and I hope you 
have been brought up that way, too. 

It is a very good lesson in self-denial. 

(That is what the older folks tell us 

you know, but really, just between 

vou and me, | think the reason why 
they won't let us pull the crackers 
sooner is because they don’t like the 


\\. noise the crackers make. Older folks 


do get such queer freaks. Why, what 
would life be without plenty of noise ?) 

Well, I have brought on the crackers 
at this feast almost at the end of it, 
as is usual, but—just take note of 


“Call this cat's meat, waiter? More like this—you are all most welcome to 
hippopotamus hide. Bring mea nice tender begin at this end, if you like, and 


sparrow, and look sharp.” 
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take your crackers first thing. I shall 


or 
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not complain, and if anybody else does, 
you just let me know of it and I will 
put them in a jingle, and hold them up 
to the scorn of the whole world. 

Speaking of noise and jingles, have 
you ever heard this jingle about noise ? 
Try to say it very fast. 

What noise annoys an oyster ? 


Any noise annoys an oyster. 
But a noisy noise annoys an oyster most. 


When you have quite mastered that so 
that you can say it very fast without 
making people think you are talking 
about a “noisy oyster” (which would be 
absurd, wouldn’t it? At least, J never 
heard an oyster make a very loud noise ; 
did you? Perhaps when they have all 
been put in their little beds and there is 
nobody around, oysters get up and carry 





on like some other little folks I could 
mention, but I never happened to be 
there at such a time), then you might try 


to rattle off this next one as quickly as 
possible : 


A tutor who tooted the flute 

Was teaching two tooters to toot ; 
Said the two to the tutor 
‘*Is it harder to toot, or 

To tutor two tooters to toot ?”’ 


For my part, I think I should prefer to 
be a fluter tutor than a tooter fluter, 
though it must be confessed that a toot 
is a toot whether it is made by a tutoron 
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a flute or a fluter with a toot. What do 
you think? It isso very hard to decide 
sometimes. 

This kind of poem is called a 
“ Limerick.” I am sure I don’t know 
why, unless it is that Limerick is a town 
in Ireland, and all the best fun comes 
from Ireland. Perhaps you know a better 
reason ; if you do, you might write and 
tellme. Ihave another good “ Limerick” 
in my note-book, and after pulling that 
we will try another kind of cracker. 
This one is about a man whose name 
was Wright, and it goes: 


There once was a writer called Wright, 
Who taught all his sons to write “ Wright”’ ; 
He said, ‘‘ Write Wright right, 
’Tis not right to write 
Wright awry, try to write Wright aright. 


Now, I 
think it is 
time for us to 
have a more 
serious kind 
of cracker, a 
cracker with 
a motto, and 
on page 319 
you will find 
four pictures 
that teach us 
how foolish 
it is to be 


greedy. I 
have no 
doubt the 


dog has had 
a very good 
dinner, a tur- 
key leg prob- 
ably, and some nice biscuits, but he 
cannot bear to see the fowls enjoying 
their meal in peace. So he plans a 
little ruse to rob them of it. You will 
see how he is foiled in his wicked 
attempt. Now, if he had kept quiet 
and just looked hungrily at the fowls’ 
food, perhaps they. would have been 
touched and given him some. I am 
not sure—I don’t know much about 
fowls—but they- might. As it is, the 
greedy fellow gets nothing. He only 
scatters the food nicely so that the fowls 
can eat it all the faster. I should think 
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A stern chase. 





Got him now! 





Boarding the prize. 





we 


Sailing home. 








an armful. 


utterance. 


On page 321 there is another picture 


his feelings must be quite too deep for 
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story, the story of “The Dog, the Cat, 
the Mouse, and the Boot.” I wonder if 
any of you know, or can guess, what has 
become of the mouse. I have an idea, 
but I am not going to tell. Ponto looks 
as if he knew, too; he has such a satisfied 
look on his face. 

On the opposite page to this one vou 
will find a picture account of a very 
strange thing that happened the other 
day. You have heard, perhaps, of a man's 
hair turning from black or brown to 
white in a single night. Well, here 
is a more astonishing thing—a black 
cat that turns into a white cat in 
a single minute. Look at the pictures 
carefully, one after the other, and 
then tell me how it came about. I 
will give a prize of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 


to the child under ten years of age who 
puts this story into words and sends me 
the best expressed and best written 
account of how the black cat was turned 
into a white one. Write on a postcard, 
and address it to “ Tue Epitor, ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 358, Strand, 
London, W.C.,” before the First of 
January, 1907. 

And now, all that remains for me to 
do is to wish everybody a very Merry 
Christmas. As Rip van Winkle used to 
say, “ Here’s to you and all your family ; 
may you live long and prosper.” 


(s 


s . 


I wonder whom the butcher will charge this leg of mutton to. 
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A METAMORPHOSIS ; 
} OR, HOW A BLACK CAT TURNED WHITE, 











F all the days long left behind, 
On which the mem'ry fain would 
tarry, 
How sweet are those that bring to mind, 
The sweetheart that we didn’t marry! 


The dear young thing whose presence 
woke 
The first grey dawn of tender passion, 
Whose voice was gentle as she spoke, 
Whose clothes were never in the 
fashion. 


Of such a memory I sing, 

In these drear days, so dull and lonely ; 
For then I loved, like anything, 

Matilda Jones—Matilda only. 


Her hair was golden (you'd surmise 
This detail e’en if 1 suppressed it) ; 
The colour of her laughing eyes 
Was blue, of course—you must have 
guessed it ! 


Her frocks had seen a better day, 

She wore them one year with another, 
And anyone could see that they 

Had once been sported by her mother. 


When first we met her glance was kind, 
Her manner sweet, O si sic semper ! 

(It took me several months to find 
That she’d a really naughty temper.) 


But let me not anticipate : 

I only know that, swinging limply 
With her upon her mother’s gate, 

I reckoned her a daisy, simply. 
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To me she scarce was earthly, then, 

But something, as it were, from heaven ; 
(I may explain that I was ten, 
While she’d already turned eleven). 


I vowed to her, that, for her sake, 
I'd win a lofty social status ; 

That in a year or two I’d make 
A bigger pile than Fortunatus. 


And when I think upon that vow, 
So fervently but rashly spoken, 


‘I wonder if Matilda’s now 


Aware how badly it’s been broken. 


My spirits rose to hear her own 
That nought our future lives should 
sever ; 
While I vowed I'd be her’s alone, 
Her own true, faithful love for ever. 


From that time forth, our hearts were 
bound 
By Cupid’s wondrous silken fetter, 
Until, in point of fact, she found 
Another fellow she liked better. 


He was a younger boy than I; 
In love, the merest raw beginner, 
But he had brought to school some pie 
To eat in playtime for his dinner. 


Oh, Love! thou fairest vision made, 
Sweet furnace of the heart’s affections, 
Alas, that thou shouldst be betrayed 
By home-made pie cut up in sections. 


Yet, Love, thou art a wayward youth, 
At all times prone to be a rover; 

That night I learned the bitter truth— 
Matilda Jones had thrown me over. 
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I met her later in the 
day 
And blamed her that 
she’d spurned my 
pleading ; 
And then I much regret 
to say, 
Matilda Jones forgot 
her breeding. 


’T was clear her love for 
me was dead— 
The fact was plain, 
she never hid it. 
She answered that she’d 
punch my head, 
And, what is more, she 
simply did it! 


I'll own I was astonished, for, 
Although there may be no denying 
That all is fair in love and war, 
The two combined are rather trying. 


I begged Matilda that I might 

Just understand the matter clearly, 
Was this intended for a fight— 

Or just a lover’s quarrel, merely ? 


I'll fight with pleasure—or, I'll woo 
With ardour till I'm loved or hated; 
But both at once I cannot do, 
I much prefer them separated. 


I like a girl to make it clear, 

When there is anything between us, 
If I’m expected to appear 

As devotee of Mars or Venus. 








If Venus is the word, then I’m 
The first to know when I am best off ; 


* If Mars—well, then I know it’s time 


For me to take my coat and vest off. 


Matilda would not say outright 
Just what was up ; in accents mealy. 
She said she didn’t want to fight— 
And then commenced to punch me 
freely. 


This showed that fighting had begun, 
And it was clear that I was in it; 

I reckoned that we’d have some fun 
In something under half a minute. 


We both squared up, one blow began 
To quickly lead up to another ; 

And then Matilda turned and ran 
And vigorously screamed for mother ! 


I was not glad the day was mine, 
Indeed, my feelings on the morrow, 

To paraphrase a well-known line, 
Were less of anger than of sorrow. 


We parted thus without a word— 

I've sometimes thought it was a pity — 
But she is married now, I’ve heard: 

Her husband’s something in the City. 


And when I meet him all upset, 

And hear about the life he’s living, 
I feel that, if I can’t forget, 

I’m glad that I can be forgiving. 


And sometimes now my glass | raise, 
When dining at my hour of seven, 

And toast, “ My love of bygone days ”"— 
She didn’t marry me, thank Heaven ! 















By HEBER K. DANIELS. 


“ The Dom Kirk clock strikes at every hour, and the great bell itself was tolled at 
midnight and at every succeeding fifth hour until the mysterious disappearance of a 
watchman, and the rumoured ghostly visitations that confronted his successor, induced 
the authorities to dispense with the midnight vigil.”—Guipe Book. 


6é AS that theseven o'clock ringing, 
little Marta?”’ inquired Peder 


Olsen, the ex-watchman, with 
an involuntary shudder, as the deep boom- 
ing sound of the Dom Kirk bell reached 
his ears, sitting at the open window of 
his little wooden house in Drontheim. 

“Yes, grandpa, it is seven o’clock, and 
the bell will ring no more until the 
morning,” 


“And, grandpa mine,” cried the still 


smaller Olaf, as he sidled on to the old 
man’s lap and stroked his white beard, 
“you have so often promised to tell us 
some day why the bell of the Dom Kirk 
is never tolled at midnight. Will you 
not tell us now?” 

“ Notnow, my boy,” replied the old man, 
with an expression of pain on his fine 
rugged features. “ When you and Marta 
are older—when you are grown up; then, 
if your grandpapa is still alive, he will 
tell you. See, there is mamma calling 
you to prayers. Go, my children, and 
may God the All-seeing watch over your 
slumbers.” He kissed the little ones 
affectionately, and turning to his friend, 
Captain Nerdel, who was sitting by his 
side smoking his pipe, observed, with a 
sigh, as the children withdrew, “ They 
shall never hear it, Nerdel, for I shall be 
dead then, and the event of that night 
will die with me.” 

“But my good man, Peder, why should 
not I hear it? The story has already 
gone abroad through Drontheim—ay ! 
through Norway itself, in a more or less 
distorted form. Mine is no old woman’s 
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curiosity, as you know; and mine is no 
babbling woman’s tongue to betray my 
friend’s secret. Let me have it, then— 


- this Dom Kirk adventure.” 


“T have told it but once, Nerdel—to 
the chief of the watch: it is years ago 
now. He did not believe me then—nor 
does he now. He is a stiff-necked, 
opinionated man; yet not so self-con- 
fident that he would accept my challenge 
and pass a winter’s night alone in the 
tower of the Dom Kirk, as I once did so 
many years ago.” 

“As a young man, Olsen, you were 
always of the strongest nerves,” remarked 
the captain. “I will vouch for that. Do 
you remember as a boy the bet of the 
lig-kjeldev—the corpse-cellar—when you 
entered the crypt of that same Dom Kirk 
alone one night—along the subterranean 
gallery, where the ancient dead stand up 
on either side, as they did in life, with 
all their fineries—and grin? Ugh! I 
have the same chill on me now I had 
then, when, with one accord, they seemed 
to turn their sightless heads at me as I 
stood and looked tremblingly in at the 
doorway! ” 

“T never fear the dead, Nerdel,” 
observed his friend calmly, ‘for to me 
they were but as the stone and mortar 
that went to make the Dom Kirk—as 
they will go in time to pave the crypt. 
Yet, I have often thought in my night 
watches that the spirit of bravado that 
led to that wager and its winning was a 
bad one, and one that would some day 
bring its own punishment.” 
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He wheeled his chair round till he had 
its back to the window, and sat for some 
time facing his friend in silence. 

“You will remember Halvorsen,’ said 
he presently, in a firm, clear voice, as if he 
had in the interval rejuvenated himself 
by a study of the past. ‘ Halvorsen the 
watchman, who entered the cathedral 
one December evening to keep the mid- 
night vigil, and has never to this day 
been seen or heard of. You were away 
in America then, but I remember it well.” 

“T heard of it on my return, Olsen. 
They searched the old tower, the bottom- 
less well within the church, the crypts— 
every place where a man might have 
fallen, but without result.” 

“T conducted the search,” said the old 
man, who seemed to speak as if he were 
inspired. “No man had ever explored 
the depths of that terrible well within 
the memory of the oldest Drontheimer. 
But I volunteered, and was lowered by 
a rope down—ay, down, down, down 
within its awful depths, until I sank in 
its icy flood up to my waist. Yes, there, 
inthe pitchy darkness—for the light would 
not burn—and heard towards the north 
the mysterious thunderings of subter- 
ranean waters.” 

“ Heaven preserve us, Olsen! I have 
heard that there is an underground pas- 
sage leading from that well beneath the 
sea, and that it has an outlet in distant 
Monk’s Island!” 

“T felt, then, fear for the first time in 
my life,” continued the ex-watchman, 
without noticing the interruption, and 
speaking as if to himself only. “ For it 
was the fear of the unimaginable in which 
the strongest of us are born. I have still 
those deep moan-sounds in my ears and 
the cold breathings of that unknown 
world in my nostrils when I am sleeping 
at night. 

‘“‘] helped them to search the staircase 
to the tower, and the dangerous landing 
leading therefrom. I thought then, as 
many others have imagined, that I knew 
every corner in this mysterious old 
cathedral, whose very repairs run into 
centuries of time, and within whose vast 
spaces four priests have preached to as 
many congregations at one and the same 


time without confusing their orations. 


But of Halvorsen we could find no trace 
whatever. The man, his staff, lantern, 
food utensils and all, had disappeared as 
mysteriously as though he had been 
burnt in a furnace and his ashes scattered 
to the winds. 

“As the days went by without bringing 
any tidings of the missing man, it was 
necessary to provide the town with a 
substitute. It was resolved by the watch 
committee that the man who hadas a 
boy emulated this Halvorsen, and visited 
the lig-kjelder alone, at dead of night, 
was the one most fitted to take up his 
duties. And thus I came to be appointed 
to his place. 

“T had only recently been married, and 
Ulrica, my wife—rest her dear departed 
spirit!—endeavoured with all her sweet 
persuasion to deter me from accepting 
the appointment. But I felt that my old 
reputation for dare and do was at stake, 
and, notwithstanding an uncomfortable 
feeling that it would be better for me if 
I listened to my wife’s counsels, I knew I 
was bound in honour to accept a pro- 
posal that no other watchman would 
now entertain. 

“Tt was therefore with a heavy heart 
that I kissed my wife and turned my 
steps, one dark night, towards the old 
grey cathedral of uncanny repute to 
fulfil the first duties of my new watch: 
to toll the bell at midnight, and at five 
o’clock in the morning. 

“It was snowing heavily. Indeed, for 
the last three days and nights snow had 
been falling intessantly, and as I passed 
through the graveyard it was with diffi- 
culty that I trod my way along the oblite- 
rated path in the direction of the porch. 

“Despite my best resolutions, [ could 
not divert my thoughts from the dead 
Halvorsen and the probable event that 
had taken him out of the world ; and the 
more I pondered on the circumstances of 
his disappearance the more gravely did I 
weigh the probability of a like mishap 
falling to my lot on this very night. I 
remembered again my Ulrica’s tearful 
admonitions, and felt at one time more 
than half inclined to retrace my steps. 
But again I recalled the fact that my 
appointment was now in the know- 
ledge of the entire town, and that any 
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faint-heartedness on my part at the last 
moment would involve me in the deepest- 
disgrace in the eyes of my countrymen. 

** When at last, therefore, I stood with- 
in the Dom Kirk and closed the heavy 
doors upon me, I was aware that the old 
undaunted spirit of my youth had taken 
possession of me to an extent that induced 
me to indulge in a low chuckle of defiance 
as I cast the light from my lantern through 
the hoary vastness of the silent aisles. 
I had determined on concentrating my 
mind on the mere duties before me, and 
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behind the choir, and involuntarily the 
word; of the Danish poet came into my 
mind with intimidating reality : 


* When cold dew fails upon sepulchral stone, 

And through the gloom the flickering lamp 
of night 

Casts feeble radiance down upon the grave— 

When hollow church-clock soundeth its 
twelfth stroke, 

And owlets whoop, and startled cock doth 
crow— 

Then Olaf in his royal robes arrayed, 

Rises as King of Night, and scares the 
guilty !’ 
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glanced therefore neither to the right nor 
left of me as I advanced with somewhat 
unnecessary clatter up the church towards 
the belfry tower. Yet as I passed by the 
altar I could not for any number of rix- 
dollars have refrained from throwing my 
lantern’s rays on the gigantic statue of 
our Saviour, who, with extended arms, and 
flanked by the Holy Apostles, had always 
inspired me with the deepest reverence 
during my youthful devotions in the 
venerable cathedral. 

“ From that sweet calm face, the work 
of the inspired Thorwaldsen, the beams of 
the light passed on into the dark recesses 


“ The fantastic shadows thrown by the 
light were beginning toconjure up uninvit- 
ing subjects for reflection, and to end them 
I shaded my lantern and made my way in 
the dark to the foot of the tower stairs. A 
cold sensation, such as one will experience 
on entering a vault, informed me presently 
that I had arrived in the vicinity of the 
mysterious well of St. Olaf; and putting 
out my hand I could feel its low, smooth 
parapet—and at the same moment from 
its depths there issued forth a deep 
soughing noise—the sound that had before 
so scared me when I stood innumerable 
fathoms below its surface. 
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“Up the worn and crumbling stairway I 
slowly toiled in the dark, halting only on 
each landing to uncase my lantern and 
favour the ancient struts and cross-beams 
with its feeble glare. Never in my life did 
my footfal!s appear to evoke so much stir 
and bustle as they did on that night. At 
times their multitudinous echoings would 
almost convince me that I was being 
approached from above and below; and so 
real was the impression in my mind at 
times, that I halted with staff upraised, 
fully expecting to encounter some person 
or persons on sacrilege intent. 

“Arrived in the little room at the 
summit of the tower, I placed my lantern 
and staff on the table, and opening the 
casement windows | looked out upon the 
sleeping town and drew the cold night air 
into my lungs witha sense of the greatest 
relief. 


IL. 


6c OW I ask you, my friend Nerdel, 
to believe me when I most 
solemnly assure you that as I 
stood up in that tower looking down 
upon the snow-laden streets of Drontheim 
and endeavouring to distinguish my 
Ulrica’s home, a hand—a ghastly blood- 
dried hand—hovered about my cheek for 
the space of one horrible second and then 
sank unhesitatingly upon my shoulder ! 
“T wheeled round with a shout of dismay 
and terror, and seizing my lantern I swung 
it round and about my head, with starting 
eyes, and—yes—with peal on peal of the 
most boisterouslaughter! Suchlaughter— 
my God !—with the horror-chills running 
up and down my spine and the cold drops 
standing out upon my brow like the sweat 
of the dead!” 
“May Heaven preserve us! that was 
a very ghostly experience!” murmured 
the ship captain as he glanced from his 


host to the open window as though 


he feared that some similar visitation 
might transpire within the room in which 
they sat. 

“ When I was sufficiently composed to 
search the room,” continued the old man, 
who spoke as one nerved to calmness by 
this one baleful experience of a lifetime, 
“TI found everything in the same order as 
when I had turned my back upon them. 
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The door was locked, as I had left it; 
and, when I opened it with trembling hands 
and gazed fearfully down into the darkness 
of the cathedral below, no sound fell on 
my ears except a noise from the clock that 
warned me of the approach of the midnight 
hour. 

“After that experience you may be 
certain that I kept my eyes well about me, 
and never for one instant turned my face 
to the window. In my bewildered state 
of mind I had associated the manifestation 
of a presence with the dead man Halvorsen. 
The hand which I had seen was the hand 
of aig man, which Halvorsen certainly 
was. I had time to note that the fingers 
were long, wrinkled and waxen, and that 
they clutched at the air like those of a 


. drowning or falling man when he first 


realises his deadly peril. 

“The moments seemed like hours—nay, 
days—as I sat with my back to the door 
waiting for the clock to strike. It was my 
duty then to appear at the open window 
and call out in loud tones the hour of the 
night, and the aspect of the weather at the 
time. After which it would be necessary 
for me to pass into the belfry and toll the 
midnight bell. 

“In my first fright I had vowed by all 
that I held dear to me that nothing would 
ever tempt me to again turn my back to the 
room, much less to ring the bell ; and that 
sooner than do so I would sit there in my 
chair by the door until daylight appeared, 
when I would proceed directly to the 
watch officer and tender him my resig- 
nation. But as the minutes wnt by and 
nothing disturbed the silence except the 
beating of my own heart, my self-pride 
began again to assert itself, and I plucked 
upcourage sufficiently to brave theattempt 
—1esolving in any event never to enter 
the Dom Kirk again after nightfall. 

“ Suddenly the machinery of the great 
clock let go with a deep rumbling noise, 
and then with a clanging roar that shook 
the old tower to its base the Dom Kirk 
proclaimed the midnight hour to the 
sleepless ones of Drontheim. 

“ The silence that now followed on the 
hoarse clamour from the bell-tower was so 
intense that I coulddistinctly hear my own 
breathings as I rose and approached the 
window. 
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“I stopped forone moment attl.e tableto 
remove the burning’ wick from the lantern 
in order that its light might be more 
equally diffused about the room ; and then 
I moved towards the window, and, with 
one last look over my shculder, flung the 
casement open and looked out. 

“The wind had dropped, and the snow 
was now falling in columns of immense 
wet flakes that effectually shut out any 
prospect of the town beneath. Summoning 
up all the resolution that I then possessed 
I leaned well over the stone sill and called 
out at the top of my voice: 

“* The clock has struck twelve. It isa 
snowy night ; and the wind is still!!’ 

“The last word generated into a loud 
scream of terror as the awful fingers with 
their convulsive movement danced before 
my eyes inall their silent horror, and then 
suddenly fastened to my shoulder as to a 
loadstone. 

“T remember calling aloud for help and 
endeavouring toclimb upon the sill, with 
some wild purpose in my mind of jumping 
out, and thus with certain death Leneath 
me avoiding my hideous pursuer. I 
remember desisting from my mad purpose 
and staggering back into the room, to 
find it in complete darkness; then the 
scrambling search for matches that 
followed—the while that appalling incu- 
bus flicked at my cheek, or fumbled at my 
collar! Oh, my friend, my friend, but it 
was too awful! I thought I should lose 
my reason while match after match flared 
and went out, and still that deathful 
weight lay there—here, with the long 
gaunt fingers affrightedly grasping as if 
for dearest life!” 

The old man pressed his hands tightly 
to his eyes as though he would blot out 
the ghastly reminiscence from his mental 
vision, and his friend the captain fidgeted 
about very nervously in his chair. 

“When at last I succeeded in getting 
a light,” said old Peder, when he had 
removed his hands and presented a very 
white face to his friend, “ this evil thing 
had gone; but the sensation—the very 
imprint on my clothes—was still there ; 
and this alone served to convince me of 
the reality of its visitation, even if I had 
been inclined to set the painful incident 
down to a diseased and morbid fancy. 
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Still facing the toom I hurriedly closed 
the shutters and, working around with my 
back to the walls, I reached the door and 
tried the key. 

“ The lock had been undisturbed. Tl.e 
chair with its back to the panels was 
there exactly as I had vacated it. Very 
apparently then no one had entered or 
left the room. 

“My mind was made up now. I had 
resolved, come what might, to at once 
leave the place and return to my home. 
The incidents of that dreadful hour had 
at last completely unnerved me. Let the 
consequences be what they might, I, for 
one, would certainly not enter that distant 
belfry loft and toll the midnight bell. I 
had only one thought, one resolution to 
catry out, and that was to make my way 
out of this unholy apartment while a 
vestige of reason remained to me. I 
thought of that long dark winding passage 
leading into the body of the church, and I 
prayed to my Lord with all the fervour I 
was capable of in my agitated condition 
that I might accomplish the journey with- 
out the companionship of that grisly 
hand. 

“TI trimmed the lamp and pricked up 
the wick to its fullest capacity, and then, 
humm‘ng a tune to myself, as schoolboys 
will do to keep up their courage in the 
dark, I unlocked the door, threw it wide 
open, and then, with my staff tightly 
gripped in my hand, I proceeded down 
the time-worn steps—singing unceasingly 
this mockery of a tune, and turning my 
head from side to side with my ever- 
increasing trepidation. 

“ All went well until I had reached the 
landing from whence a timbered and 
dangerous passage led tothe platformover 
which the bell rope was suspended. Not 
forall the earth’s most precious treasures 
would I have entered that dust-laden 
gallery, with its creaking boards and 
chasmy outlooks on the silent vast of the 
great nave below. How had my pride of 
courage fallen when I dared not even 
direct my light along the well-remembered 
way, within whose intricate windings I 
might at any other time but this have 
passed blindfolded! With but a hurried 
glance in its direction I was passing on 
downwards with teeth tightly set and my 














heart thumping audibly against my ribs, 
when suddenly a sound fell on myears that 
seemed to freeze the very life-blood in my 
veins | 

“The great bell was tolling the hour of 
midnight! I had been anticipated ! 

“TI tried to cry out, but my tongue lay, 
as it were, swollen and paralysed within 
my chaps, and I could do nothing but lean 
against the cold, damp walls and listen. I 
heard the old familiar sound that accom- 
panied the exertion of ringing with a dis- 
tinctness that was now all the more 
appalling : the creaking of the boards, the 
hollowcoughing noise made by the ringer’s 
breath, the tug at the rope, the rocking 
overhead, and, above all, the reverberating 
roar of the antique bell as it boomed 
and quavered under the evenly-measured 
clapper-strokes. 

“ Presently the sounds ceased, and I who 
in my despair and fright had not ventured 
even to show my light upon the belfry 
floor, slunk up the steps in sheer 
helplessness of fear, and sank down there 
in an angle of the wall awaiting further 
developments. 

“T had not long to wait. A rattling 
and creaking sound among the warped 
boarding proclaimed the movement of 
some heavy body, and the direction of the 
sound indicated the approach of some 
person towards the stairway wherein I 
lay. Nearer and nearer it came towards 
me, until I knew that it had arrived off the 
landing on to the very steps themselves, 
and then suddenly the movement ceased. 


“Who could be there at this time of 
the night, alone, and not even bearing a 
lantern? I thought again of the dead 
Halvorsen, and held my breath in an 
agony of suspense. 
III. 
¢¢ | NTENSE as was the stillness, and 
| utter as the darkn»ss was in 
the confined space of the wind- 
ing stairs, I felt—Il knew—that there 
was someone close at hand. I even 
thought I heard a faint sigh and saw a 
deeper shadow pass along in front of me 
and downward into the swart deeps of the 
belfry descent. However that may have 
been, I was positive at last that I was com- 
pletely alone again,and was summoning 
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up what poor remnant of courage I 
had left to me, when a deep tremulous 
muttering, such as one hears when the 
lowest note of the pedal organ is touched, 
came up the stairs, and increasing in 
volume, filled and shook the limited air- 
space with a sustained rumbling sound 


as of distant thunder. A dreadful pause 
supervened, and then on my startled 
senses came the opening chords of the 
funeral march to a ‘Dead Hero.’ There 
could be no mistake about the organ 
sound, or the piece that was being played. 
The latter was a familiar one to me, 
having been often rendered in my hearing 
by the old organist Romberg, then long 
gone to his last rest. 

“What a miserable dilemma I was then 
in, I leave it to you, friend Nerdel, to 
imagine. Close at hand there gaped that 
landing and th belfry room beyond— 
whose precincts might yet contain some 
unknown and more scaring horror than 
anything I had as yet witnessed. Above 
me, the watchman’s apartment into which 
I felt it would be madness or death to 
again venture. Below me the dark aisles, 
with the lig-kjelder beneath them, the 
mysterious executant in the organ loft; 
and, above all, the awful possibility of 
meeting the incomprehensible whose 
ghostly steps I felt certain had preceded 
me down the stairs ! 

“IT was, however, too thoroughly 
fcightened to remain where I was. I 
thought of my dear home and Ulrica, and 
felt that if I wished ever to see them 
again I must be up and going, or in my 
then frame of mind daylight would reveal 
to my townsmen a dead or a mad man 
within the tower of the Dom Kirk. 

“Yes; I would steal out in the dark- 
ness, feeling my way along the walls and 
columns until I reached the main entrance. 
Not for worlds would I have opened my 
lantern’s slide to see that which it would 
be better for my santty perhaps I should 
never behold. 

“ With the organ sounds wailing their 
last tribute to the dead I commenced my 
descent with one hand on the guiding 
rope and the other pressed tightly to the 
wall. I had taken off my boots and left 


them behind me, on the stairs, in order 
that my footfalls might not further 
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contribute to my extreme nervousness. 
How different indeed was it to the order of 
my going up! As I neared the level of the 
organ loft I could feel the vibration of 
the wall from the swell of the music, 
and when I eventually reached the 
landing beside it, my hand glided on to 
the little wooden shutter that sealed the 
aperture from whence a view of the loft 
and the body of the church itself could 
be obtained. 

“As the shutter yielded under my 
pressure, I observed to my utter amaze- 
ment that a light shone through from 
without, and with an impulse that could 
not be costrolled I pushed it wide open 
and looked through into the church. 

“IT could scarcely believe my eyes, or 
indeed my senses, when I perceived that 
the whole interior of the cathedral was 
lit up as if for some special festival 
occasion. ‘The altar lights were ablaze 
and so were the standards and corone, 
and under the brilliant rays the immense 
statues of marble in the choie seemed as 
though they were imbued with life. 

“My transport of surprise gave way at 
once to a feeling of immense relief at the 
thought that the building was occupied 
by others than myself; that some mid- 
night service, of which I had not been 
notified, was then being conducted, and 
that at last my ghostly experience had 
come to a long-desired end. 

“Eagerly my eyes sought the organ 
loft beneath me for the well-remembered 
form of my young friend Sigurdsen the 
musician—and in one fell moment the 
fright-film had half blinded them when I 
perceived that his place at the keyboard 
was empty, and, horrible to relate, the 
keys themselves were falling and rising 
under the manipulation of unseen hands. 
The very leaves of the score were under 
the same mysterious control, and silently 
turned at regular intervals with a move- 
ment that gave no stir or flicker to the 
burning candles within their sconces. 

“Fearfully my glance went from there 
intothe nave to note what I felt I was 
bound to discover—that the whole func- 
tion in progress was of an order super- 
natural, and ghostly inthe extreme. Yes, 
indeed it was empty of human forms. 
The great massive doors opening into 
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the nave were still closed; the pews, 
pulpit, chancel, choir-stalls—all were as 
devoid of life as the loft beneath me with 
its invisible executant and its invisible 
blower—for I had still a sufficient sense 
of curiosity left to observe that the handle 
of the bellows was rising and falling as 
methodically and quietly as the black 
and white notes of the haunted key- 
board ! 

“T had now within me the first true 
indications of that madness that comes 
of a long sustained fright ; and without 
the least control over my actions I stood 
there at the little window and gibbered 
and laughed and cried in turns, untib,the 
spectral tones resounded among the 
ancient groins like the revelry of a Wal- 
purgis-night’s holding. 

“At the first sound of my voice the 
music of the organ ceased abruptly, and 
upon the instant every light in the edifice 
went out. The great clock overhead 
boomed out the first hour of the day. 

“Of the events that succeeded I have 
but the faintest remembrance. Ican only 
relate my impressions as one who has 
passed through the preliminary stage of 
some malignant fever. I knew that I 
was hysterically sobbing; that I had 
dropped and lost both my lantern and 
my staff, and was crawling and tumbling 
by turns down the silent spiral with my 
half-demented mind concentrated regard- 
less of all else on that one distant object- 
point—my home and my Ulrica. 

“When I emerged from the doorway 
to the tower and stood upon the floor of 
the aisle, I found myself in a darkness so 
profound that my frenzied brain must 
alone have been responsible for the 
luminous horrors that danced upon the 
sable canopy before and around me. 
Indeed, so affected had my overstrained 
imagination become by spectral phan- 
tasies so real and apparent, that when 
the faint light of a lantern shone suddenly 
before me, revealing the huge form of a 
cloaked and hooded man holding it in 
his grasp as he made his way down the 
aisle towards the porch, I made no hesi- 
tation about following a‘ter, even while 
some instinct, at such a moment, coun- 
selled me that in doing so I was pursuing 
some new subject of unrevealed devilry. 
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“And my suspicions were soon to be 
very frightfully confirmed. For the figure 
had halted by the parapet of the bottom- 
less and half-explored well of St. Olaf, 
and, holding the light to its face, was 
regarding me with Halvorsen’s fixed 
death-look as it must have appeared 
when he was called away from us at that 
last moment of his stay upon earth. 
Were I an artist I could place on canvas, 
even at this distance of time, a coun- 
tenance so beseeching, yet awe-stricken ; 
so despairful, and, withal, so death- 
claimed, that it would mcst surely appal 
the stoutcst Norwegian heart in our 
land. ; 

“Even as I moved towards this poor 
restless spirit as one who in some dream 
of crushing horror advances in the cer- 
tainty of a consummated hell-vision close 
at hand, the figure dropped the lantern 
to its side and turned suddenly towards 
the well. 

“Have you ever, friend Nerdel, stood 
alone and seen tle first dread movement 
of some stupendous disaster, involving 
life—a disaster so fascinating and spell- 
binding that you were unable to lift your 
voice to a whisper to warn the ill-fated 
wretches of their impending doom? So 
stood I then that pight and saw this 
figure— this soul-tortured Halvorsen— 
stumble and fall over the parapet down 
into that well! 

“ There was no cry, no sound of falling 
—nothing. It was the occurrence of a 
moment. I saw the long gaunt hands 
with those terrible fingers clutch futilely 
at the smooth hard parapet, and then 
rise aloft with a convulsive movement of 
utter despair as the light, the man—all— 
all, went down out of sight, leaving tle 
well and its surroundings to their former 
darkness. 

“T screamed out aloud then, I can assure 
you, my friend. I could do naught else. 
And the louder my cries with their 
thousandfold echoings rang and pealed 
throughout the immensity of the cloistral 
space, so was I driven on to shriek, and 
shriek, and shriek, more loud and ever 
louder, until at last in the palsying horror 
of the whole thing I felt that I was swiftly 
drifting towards epilepsy or total uncon- 
sciousness. 
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“* Peder! 
husband ?’ 

“Oh, gocd Fatlier in heaven—that 
voice! It was like an angel's from above, 
Nerdel ; and I felt like unto an outcast 
spirit within reach of re’emption. 

“*Ulrica !’ 

“A light blazed up at the end of the 
nave, and I could hear tke sound of 
hastening footsteps approaching me from 
the direction of the porch. Nearer and 
nearer came that welcome light towards 
where I knelt and prayed to the Great 
God Almighty for this timely deliverance ; 
and then suddenly, like unto a holy 
radiance from above, it shone upon that 
beloved face whose sweetness has long 
since gone from me to Him who sent her 
to bless my lot upon earth—my Ulrica. 

“No child to its mother ever turned 
with so delirious a paroxysm of joy as 
did I—her poor nerve-shattered, semi- 
demented husband—to my Cearly- 
beloved wife. I felt her soft arms twine 
about my sinking form ; I felt her warm 
breath and lips upon my cold brow and 
cheeks ; I heard her low-muttered prayer 
of heartfelt thankfulness to God for her 
providential arrival; and then I seemed 
to lapse into a most profound, peaceful, 
and dreamless slumber.” 

With the reaction of feeling induced 
by the dénouement of his story the old 
man's voice died away in faint accents 
until, with the last whispered word, his 
chin sank upon his breast, and Nerdel 
saw that his eyes were closed and that 
his lips were moving in silent and earnest 
prayer. 

He recovered himself presently with 
some effort, and turned with his normal 
look of quiet resignation to his awe- 
inspired friend. 

“ There you have the story of the Dom 
Kirk, my dear captain, as I related it to 
Herr Brodvig of the watch when I 
recove.ed from the long and dangerous 
brain sickness that seized upon me that 
night and held me for days in a raging 
delirium. 

“That the unfortunate Halvor-:en [ell 
into that dreadful well and was carried off 
into the subterranean passage by the 
waters within it, I have now not the 
slightest doubt ; although nothing would 


Peder !— where are you, my 
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tempt me, or any other man, to verify the 
fact by a descent into those depths. Herr 
Brodvig thought it best, for obvious 
reasons, not to mention my experiences to 
the other watchmen, nor even to make 
them public. He has kept his counsel, 
and so have I, until thisevening ; for not 
even to my beloved wife would I ever 
relate the events of that fearful night.” 

“But how came she to seek you within 
the cathedral, Olsen?” inquired the 
captain. ‘“ Had she then been warned ?” 

“Her anxiety about my safety had 
induced her to sit up and wait for the 
tolling of the midnight bell—the signal to 
her that all was going well with me. 
But not hearing it i 

“Not hearing it, Olsen!” 

“ The sound of the twelve o’clock bell 
reached the ears of no living mortal but 
mine. It wasa ghostly performance, and 
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That’s right enough, of course, 


one that may be proceeding nightly—who 
knows ?—if one could be found with 
sufficient courage to pass the dark hours 
in that roomaloft. No; my Ulrica heard 
it not, and fearing that some mishap had 
befallen me, she had aroused the neigh- 
bours, and then, lantern in hand, they 
had proceeded at once to the Dom Kirk. 
Hark! it is the eight o’clock striking. 
The children will now be in bed, and 
little Marta—my Ulrica’s second self— 
willbe waiting for her grandpapa’s nightly 
kiss before she closes her eyes in sleep. 
Good-night, my very good friend Nerdel. 
Keep this ghost adventure to your sole 
knowledge while old Peder Olsen lives. 
When he is gone, the half-guessed truth 
may then be fully told. But whether it 
be or not, of this be assured: the mid- 
night bell of the Dom Kirk tower will 
never, within our lives, be tolled again.” 


’ THE SAME 
TO YOU. 


HE Chief has 
TT ordered me to 
turn 
Out quickly a poetic 
gem, 
To put beside this weird con- 
cern 
That’s crawling up the flower 
stem. 


As far as I can understand, 
He wants to have it made 
quite clear 
That he and the EnGtisu ILtus- 
TRATED band 
Wish everyone a Bright New 
Year. 





I’m always anxious to do what 


but why He wants—as far as in me 
Put with a poet’s winter lies— 
tune But, goodness gracious! this is 
The drawing of a butterfly not 


or June? 





That won’t be here till May 


The time of year for butter- 
flies ! 
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